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THE 

PREFACE. 

I  Have  always  he  en  ofOfinion^  that  if  a 
Man  had  made  any  Difcovery^  hy  which 
an  Art  or  Science  might  le  learnt^  with 
l^fs  exfence  of  Time  and  Travel^  he  was  ohli- 
ged  in  common  Diity^  to  communicate  the 
Knowledge  thereof  to  others.  This  is  the 
chief  (if  not  only)  motive  which  hath  hegot 
this  little  Treatife. 

Andthd*  J  know  a  Man  canfcarcely  write 
rn^on  any  Sul]eci  of  this  Nature^  hut  the  Suh- 
fta?ice  will  he  the  fame  in  EffeB  which  hath 
been  taught  he  fore  \  yet  thus  much  I  may  af- 
firm ;  that  the  Method  is  New  ;  and  (as  I 
hope)  hoth  plain  and  eafy :  And  fome  things 
alfo  are  exflicatedj  which  I  have  not  feen 
me7itio7i^d  i7t  any  former  Author. 

I  muft  acknowledge^  I  have  taken  fome 
Tarcels  out  of  a  Book  I  formerly  Puhliftp'^d^  to 
make  up  this  Compendium :  But  1  hope  it  is 
no  Theft  to  make  ufe  of  ones  own  ;  This  heing 
intended  for  fuch  as  have  no  Occafion  to  ufe 
the  other.     Alfo^  the  Firfi  Fart  of  this  Book 
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was  Trinfed  ly  it  felf^  upon  a  fartictdar  Oc* 
cafion  :  "But  with  Intention  and  Intimation  of 
adding  the  other  Part  thereto^  fo  foon  as  they 
were  ready  for  the  Prefs. 

Every  Man  is  flensed  with  his  own  Concept 
tions :  But  no  Man  can  deliver  that  which 
Jhall  fleafe  all  Men.  Some  perhaps  will  he 
diffatisfied  with  my  Method  in  teaching  the 
Principles  of  Compofition,  the  Ufe  of  Dif- 
cords,  and  Figurate  Defcant,  in  three  diflin^ 
Difcourfes^  which  others  commonly  teach  to- 
gether^ fromifcuoujly  :  But^  I  am  clearly  ofO- 
pinion^  that  the  Principles  of  Compofition  are 
hefi  eftallijhed  in  plain  Counterpoint  ;  and 
the  life  ^/Difcorcis  mufi  le  hiown^  hefore 
Fugurate  Defcant  can  he  formed. 

Others  may  OljeH^  That  I  fill  up  feveral 
Pages  zmth  things  fuperfluous  ;  as  namely^ 
my  Difcourfe  of  Greater  a72d  Leffer  Semi- 
tones, and  myjhewin^  that  all  the  Concordsj 
and  other  Intervals  of  M^fic  arife  from  the 
Divifion  of  a  Line  or  String  into  equal  Parts  \ 
which  are  not  the  Concern  of  Praftical  Mu- 
fie.  T/j"  Granted:  "But  v^y  DemoJiflrati- 
ons  of  them  are  PraHical\  and^  tho\fome  do 
not  regard  fuch  things^  yet  others  (I  douht 
not)  will  he  hoth  fatisfied  a7td  delisted  with 
the  Kj^owledge  of  them. 

If  this  which  I  now  exhihit  Jhall  any  way 
promote  or  facilitate  the  Art  of  Muftc  (of 
'which  I  frofefs  my  [elf  a  zealous  Lover)  I 
have  oht  ained  the  f cope  of  my  Defires^  andthe 
end  of  my  Endeavours.    Or^  if  any  Man  elfe, 

hy 
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ly  my  Examfle^  fl)all  endeavour  to  render  it 
yetmore  eafy^  which  Iheartily  zmj!)^  I  pall  he 
'glad  that  Igavefome  Occafwn  thereof.  T/jere 
is  no  Danger  of  Iringing  Mufic  into  Con-- 
temp  upon  that  Account  :  The  better  it  is 
known  and  underfhod^  the  more  it  will  he 
valued  and  efleemed :  And  thofe  that  are  more 
Skilful^  may  flill  find  new  Occafions  (tfthey 
fleafe)  to  improve  their  Kj^owledge  hy  it. 

I  will  not  detain  you  too  long  in  my  Pre- 
face ;  only ^  let  me  de fire  you^  FirB^  to  read 
over  the  whole  Difcourfe^  that  you  may  know 
the  Defign  of  it.  Next^  vohen  you  hegin 
where  you  have  Occafion  for  hiftru&ion  (if 
you  de/ire  to  he  inBru&ed  hy  it)  that  you 
make  your  f elf  f  erf eH  in  that  particular  {and 
foj  of  each  other")  hefore  you  froceed  to  the 
next  following  :  By  zvhich  means  your  Tro- 
grefs  in  it  will  he^  hoth  more  fure^  and  more 
Jpeedy.  Laftly^  that  you  receive  it  with^  the 
like  Candor  and  Integrity  with  which  it  is 
offered  to  you^  hy        "^ 

.Your  Friend  and  Servant 


TO 


T  O 

His  much  Honoured  Friend 

Mr.  Chrijlopher  Sympfoih 

S  I  R, 

HAving  perus'd  your  Excellent  Comfen- 
dium  of  Mufic  (fo  far  as  my  Time 
and  your  preffing  Occafion  could  per- 
mit) I  confefs  it  my  greateft  Concern  to 
thank  you  for  the  Produft  of  fo  Ingenious  a 
Work,  as  tends  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
whole  Frame  (I  mean  as  to  the  leaft  and 
m-oft  knowing  Capacities  in  the  Rudiments 
of  that  Science)  To  fpeak  in  a  Word  ;  The 
Subjed,  Matter,  Method,  the  Platform  and 
rational  Materials  wherewith  you  raife  and 
beautify  this  Piece,  are  fuch  as  will  ereO:  a 
lafting  Monument  to  the  Author,  and  oblige 
the  World  as  much  to  ferve  him,  as  he 
that  is, 

lour  mofi  AffeHzonate 

Friend  and  Servant^ 
'         '      John  Jenkins. 

T  O 


T  O 

All  Lovers  of  Harmony. 

PRincefs  of  Order,  whofe  eternal  Arms 
Puts  Chaos  into  Concord^   by  whofe  Charms, 
The  ChsYubims  in  Anthems  clear  and  even 
Create  a  Confort  for  the  King  of  Heaijen  ? 
Infpire  me  with  thy  Magkk,  that  my  Numbers 
May  rock  the  nenjer  fleeping  Soul  in  Shmkrs  : 
Tune  up  my  LYRE,  that  when  I  fing  thy  Merits, 
My  fubdivided  Notes  may  fprinkle  Spirits  j 
Into  my  Auditory,  whilft  their  Fears 
Suggefl  their  Souls  are  fallying  thro'  their  Ears. 
What  'Tropes  and  Figures  can  thy  Glory  reach. 
That  art  thy  felf  the  fplendor  of  all  Speech  ! 
Myfterious  Music!  He  that  doth  the  Rights 
Muft  (hew  thy  Excellency  by  thine  own  Light : 
Thy  Purity  muft  teach  us  how  to  praife  ; 
As  Men  feek  out  the  Sun  with  his  own  Rays. 
What  Creature  that  hath  Being,  Life,  or  ^Sijw/e', 
But  wears  the  Badges  of  thine  influence  ? 
Music  is  Harmony  whofe  copious  Bounds 
Is  not  confined  only  unto  Sounds ; 
'Tisthe  Eyes  ObjeB  (for  without  Extortion) 
It  comprehends  all  things  that  have  Proportion. 
Music  is  Concord,  and  doth  hold  Alluiion 
With  every  thing  that  doth  oppofe  Confufion. 
In  comely  ArchiteBure  it  may  be 
Known  by  the  name  of  Uniformity  ; 
Where  Pyramids  to  Pyramids  relate, 
And  the  whole  Pabrick  doth  configurate  ; 
In  perfedly  proportion  d  Creatures  we, 
u^ccept  it   by  the  Title  STMMETRIE: 
When  many  Men  for  fome  Dejign  convent, 
And  all  Concentre,   it  is  caii'd  CO  N SB  NT: 

Where 


Tu  all  L overs  of  H  a  R  M  O  N  y. 

Where  mutual  Hearts  in  Sympathy  do  move. 
Some  few  embrace  it  by  the  name  o:^  LOVE  x 
But  where  the  Soul  and  Body  do  agree 
To  ferrue  th^ix  God,   it  is  DIVINirTi 

In  all  Melodious  Compofitiom  we. 

Declare  and  know  it  to  be  STMPHONTt 

Where  all  the  Parts  in  Complication  roll. 

And  every  one  contributes  to  the  whole. 

He  that  can  fet  and  humour  Notes  aright. 

Will  mo've  the  Soul  to  Sorrow^  to  Delight y 

*To  Courage,    Courtefy,  to  Confolation, 

To  Love,   to  Gravity,   to  Contemplation  : 

It  hath  been  known  (by  its  magnatick  Motion) 

To  rajfe  Repentance,  and  advance  Devotion, 

It  works  on  all  the  Faculties,  and  why  ? 

The  very  Soul  it  felf  is  Harmony, 

Music!   itis  the  breath  of  fecond  Birth, 

llie  Saints  Employment  and  the  Angels  Mirth ; 

The  Rhetoric  of  Seraphims  -,  a  Gem 

In  the  Kings  Crown  of  new  Jerufalem  :■ 

They  /tng  continually  ;  the  Expojttion 

mufl  needs  infer,  there  is  no  Imevmiffion, 

I  hear,  fome  Men  hate  Music  ;  Let  them  [how 

In  holy  Writ  luM?  el[e  the  Angels  do: 

'then  thcfe  that  do  defpife  fuch  facred  Mirth 

Are.  neither  fa  jor  Heaven^  nor  for  Earth. 
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O  F 


Praaical  MUSIC. 

The  Firft  PART. 
Teaching  the  Rudiments  £>/Sokg, 


§  1.  Of  the  Scale  ^/MUSICK. 

THE  End  and  Office  of  the  S c a l  e  of 
Music,  is  to  fhew  the  Degrees  by 
which  a  Voice  Natural  or  Artificial 
may  either  afcend  or  defcend.  Thefe 
Degrees  are  numbred  by  Sevens.  To 
fpeak  of  the  Myftery  of  that  Number,  were  to 
deviate  from  the  Bufinefs  in  hand.  Let  it  fufEce 
that  Music  may  be  taught  by  any  names  of 
things,  fo  the  number  of  Seven  be  obfer/d  in  Af- 
cend ing  or  Defcending  by  degites. 

Our  CorHmon  Scale,  to  mark  or  diflinguifhthofe ' 
^even  Degrees,  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  feven  Let- 

B  ters 


y- 


rf^ 


^ 


2'  J  Com-^enditim  ofMusic, 

ters  which  in  the  Kalendev  denote  the  feven  Days 
of  the  Week :  ^viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,P,  G,  afcer  which 
Mlow  A,  By  C,  &c.  over  again,  fo  often  repeated 
as  the  Compafs  of  Music  doch  require.  The  Or- 
der of  thofe  Letters  is  fuch  as  you  fee  in  the  ad- 
joined Scale;  to  wit,  m  Afcending  we  reckon 
th-m  forv/ard ;  in  Defcending  backward.     Where 

"%S      -fL  ■^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^y  Eighth 

Letter,  together  with  its 

IConte      Degree  of  Sound  (whether 

/  you    reckon   upward    or 

downward )    is    flill    the 

.ci2L_^_       W$n^f,      like,  as  well   in  Nature 

/  as  Denomination. 

Together  with  thefe 
*'{&eiffat  Letters,  the  Siale  confifts 
/  of  Linei  and  Spaces^   each 

Line  and  each   Space  be- 
ing a  feveral  Degree,   as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  Letters  {landing  in  them. 
Those  Letters  are  called  CUffs,  Claves,  or  Keys ; 
becaufe  they  open  to  us  the  meaning  of  every 
Song. 

O  N  the  loweft  Line  is  commonly  placed  this 
Cm^  Letter  r  which  Guido  Aretims,  who  reduced 
the  Greek  Scale  into  this  Form,  did  place  at  the 
bpttom,  to  fignifie  from  whence  he  did  derive  it  5 
and  from  that  Letter  the  Scale  took  the  Name  of 
Gamma,  or  Gamut. 

On  the  middle  of  the  Scale,  you  fee  three  of 
thofe  Letters  in  different  Charaders  ;  of  which 
feme  one  is  fet  at  the  beginning  of  every  Song. 
The  lowefl  of  them  is  the  FClfff,  marked  thus  95 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bafs.  The  highell  is  a 
G  Cliff  made  thus  ^^  and  fignifies  the  'Trehle 
or  higheft  Part.  Betwixt  thefe  two,  ftands  the 
which  is  a  Fifth  below  the 
GCltff, 


C  Cliff  marktd  thus 


Rudiments  ^/  S  o  n  g*  5 

G  Cliff,  and  a  Fifch  alfo  above  the  FC///,  as  you 
may  obferve  by  comptfng  the  Degrees  \i\  the 
Scale,  reckoning  both  the  Terms  inclufively.  This 
Cliff  (landing  in  the  middle,  ferves  for  all  inner 
Parts. 

When  we  fee  any  one  of  the  fe,  we  know  there- 
by what  Part  it  is,  and  alfo  what  Letters  belong 
to  each  Line  and  Space,  which,  though  (for  bre- 
vity) not  fet  down  at  large,  are,  notwithftanding 
fuppofed  to  be  in  thofe  five  Lines  and  Spaces,  in 
fuch  Order  and  Manner  as  they  ftand  in  the  Scale 
it  felf. 


Ba^s. 
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Inner  Parts,  'frehte. 


^f- 


a 


§  2.  Of  Naming  the  Degrees  of  Sound.' 

BEfore  we  come  to  the  Tuning  of  thefe  De- 
grees, you  may  obferve,  that  a  Voice  doth 
exprefs  a  Sound  bell,  when  it  proncunceth  fome 
Word  or  Syllable  with  it.  For  this  Caufe,  as 
alfo  for  Order  and  Diflindion  fake,  fix  Syllables 
were  ufed  in  former  Times,  vix..  Vt,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  which  being  joined  with  thefe  feven  Let- 
ters, their  Scale  was  fet  down  in  this  manner,  as 
follows. 


B  a 


FouK 


e  la 

d  la  foh 
cfolfa 
h  ja%  mi 
a  la  mi  re 
g  fol  re  ut  ^ 
jja  ut 

e  la  mi  ^™° 

d  la  fol  re 
c  fol  fa  tit  |— 
hfa^i  mi 
a  la  mi  re  ■■■■ 
g  fol  re  ut 

F  fa  ut  a* > 

E  la  mi 
Dflre  — 
C  fa  ut 

B  mi 

A  re 
Tilt 


always  ,.F<?, 
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Four  of  thefe,  to  wit,  Miy 
Fa^  Soly  La  (taken  in  their  fig- 
nificancy)  are  neceflary  aflifi- 
ance  to  the  right  Tuning  of 
the  Degrees  of  Sound,  as  will 
preferitly  appear.  The  other 
two  Uty  and  Re^  are  fuper- 
fluous,  and  therefore  laid  a- 
fide  by  moil  Modern  Teach- 
ers. 

We  will  therefore  make  ufe 
only  of  Mi,  Fa.  Sol,  La,  and 
apply  them  to  the  feven  Let- 
ters, which  {land  tor  the  De- 
grees of  Sound.  In  drder  to 
which  we  mufl  firlt  find  out 
where  Mi  is  to  be  placed  ; 
which  being  known,  the  Pla- 
ces of  the  other  three  are  known 
by  Confequence ;    for  Mi  hath 


Sol,  La  above,  and  Z^,  Sol,  Fa 
under  it,  in  fuch  Order  and  Manner  as  you 
fee  them  fet  in  the  Margia..>,I  will  therefore 
only  give  you  a  Rule  for  placing  of  Mi, 
and  the  Work  is  done. 


la 
fol 
fa 
mi 

la 
fol 
fa 


J  RULE  for  -j^laclng  Mi. 

TH  E  firft  and  moft  natural  Place  for  Mi  Is  ia 
B  :  But  if  you  find  in  that  Line  or  Space 
which  belongs  to  B,  fuch  a  little  Mark  or  Letter 
as  this  [^]  which  is  called  a  b  flat,  and  excludes 
Mi  wherefoevcr  it  comes,  then  is  Mi  to  be  placed 
in  E,  which  is  its  fecond  natural  Place.  If  E 
have  alfo  a  b  flat  in  it ;  then  of  neceffity,  you 
muft  place  you  Mi  in  A. 
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I  have  feen  Songs  with  a  b  flat  ftanding  in  A^ 
in  By  and  in  £,  all  at  once  ;  by  which  means  M^l 
has  been  excluded  from  all  its  three  Places  ^  but 
fuch  Songs  are  irregular  (as  to  that  which  we 
call  the  Sol-jd-ing  of  a  Song)  being  defigned  for 
Indruments  rather  than  for  Voices  :  How  ever,  it 
any  fuch  Song  fhould  be  propofed  to  you,  place 
your  Mi  in  £>,  with  fa^  fol,  la  above,  and  la,  foly  fa 
under  it,  as  formerly  deliver'd 


A 


§  3.  Concerning  h  Flat.^  and%  Sharp. 

S  for  the  b  Flat  we  laft  mentioned,  take  Nc- 
_-  -,  tice,  that  when  it  is  fet  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Song,  it  caufss  all  the  Notes  {landing  in  ihac 
Line  or  Space,  to  be  called  Fa,  throughout  the 
whole  Song.  In  any  other  Place,  it  fervcs  only  for 
that  particular  Note  before  which  it  is  placed, 
Mark  alfo  (and  bear  it  well  in  mind^  that  where* 
foever  you  Sing  Fa^  that  Fa  is  but  the  diflance  of 
Vi  Semitone,  or  Half-mte  from  the  Sound  of  that 
Degree  which  is  next  under  it  -,  which  Semitone, 
together  with  its  Fa,  rauO:  of  neceffity  come  twice 
in  every  OElaue ;  the  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  the 
two  principal  Concords  in  Mufic  (which  are  a 
Fifth  and  an  Eighth)  would,  without  that  abate- 
ment, be  thruft  out  of  their  proper  Places.  But 
this  you  will  better  underftand  hereafter. 

There  is  yet  another  Mark  in  Music,  necefla- 
ry  to  be  know^n  in  order  to  the  right  Tuning  of 
a  Song,  which  is  this  3t  called  a  Sharp,  This  Sharp 
is  of  a  contrary  Nature  to  the  Z'  Flat ;  for,  where- 
as that  b  takes  away  a  Semitone  from  the  Sound  of 
the  Note  before  which  it  is  fet,  to  make  it  more 
grave  Qv  flat :  This  $  doth  add  a  Semitone  to  the 
Note  to  make  it. more  acute  ov float p, 

.  B  3  If 
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I F  it  be  fet  at  the  beginning  of  a  Song,  it  makes 
all  the  Notes  ftanding  in  that  Line  or  Space,  to 
be  Sharp  ;  that  is,  half  a  Tone  higher,  throughout 
the  whole  Song  or  Leflbn,  without  changing 
their  Name.  In  any  other  place,  it  ferves  only 
for  that  particular  Note  before  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. 


^  4.  Of  Tuning  the  Degrees  o/Sound, 

Tuning  is  no  way  to  be  taught,  but  by  Tu- 
ning ;  and  therefore  you  muft  procure  fome 
who  know  how  to  Tune  thefe  Degrees  (which 
every  one  doth  that  hath  but  the  leaft  Skill  in 
Music)  to  Sing  them  over  with  you,  until  you 
can  Tune  them  by  your  felf. 

If  you  have  been  accuftomed  to  any  Inftru- 
ment,  as  a  Violin  or  Viol,  you  may  by  the  help 
of  ^  either  of  thefe  (inftead  of  an  affifting  Voice) 
guide  or  lead  your  own  Voice  to  the  perfed 
Tuning  of  them,  for  every  Degree  is  that  di- 
fiance  of  Sound  which  may  be  expreft  by  ri- 
fing  gradually,  Eight  Notes  taken  from  the  plain 
Scale  of  the  Violin-notes,  beginning  at  Gfoireut 
on  the  Second  Line,  as  you'll  fee  in  the  Exam- 
ple. 


E  X  A  M  P  L  E, 

GABCDEFG 

And 
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And  leaft  that  fhould  be  too  high  you  may 
begin  from  Cjaut  on  the  firft  added  Line,  i/^^-tt^^c 
below  the  hvo^  ufual  Lines.  ,  •  ?' 


E  X  A  MP  L  E. 

'^C     D     E     F     G    A     B     C 

These  Examples  being  fuited  to  the  Trel^le 
and  T'emr  Voice,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you 
Ibme  for  the  Bafs,  which  Examples  may  be  Play'd 
on  thQ  Bafs'Ftoiy  or  Harpjichord, 


EXAMPLE. 


J    i^ E-E'fE-s- 


C  D  EFGAB  C      G  ABC  DEFG 

There  being  compafs  of  Notes  in  the  latter, 
for  any  Voice  which  is  to  be  performed  by  flriking 
of  thofe  Keys  which  exprefs  any  of  the  fore-ciced 
Examples,  beginning  with  either  Gfolreut,  or  Cfatit 
in  the  Treble  Cliff,  or  with  Cfaut^  or  Gjolreut  in  the 
Bafs  Cliffy  according  to  the  Pitch  of  your  own 
Voice  :  Either  oi  which  you  will  eafily  find  in  the 
plain  Scale  for  the  Harpfichord  with  the  fame 
Names,  and  (landing  on  the  fame  Lines  and  Spa- 
ces, as  you  fee  'em  in  the  Examples  foregoing* 

B  4  Ha- 
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Having  learnt  to  Tune  them  according  to 
their  natural  Sounds,  you  may  then  proceed  to 
Tune  them  when  the  Mi  is  remov*d  according  to 
the  following  Examples. 


EXAMPLE. 
I'vehh  Mi  in  B.  Bafsl 

i5i?liiEi||iirii| 

Sol  la  mi  fa  fol  la  fa  fol  Sol  la  mi  fa  fol  la  fa  fol 


Trehle.  Mi  in  E.  Bafs. 


9Q,._ — «_^„.-.^a.j 


Sol  la  fa  fol  la  mi  fa  fql  Sol  la  fa  fol  la  mi  fa  fol 


Trehk.  Mi  in  A.  Bafs, 

La  mi  fa  fo  I  la  fa  fol  la  La  mi  fa  fol  la  fa  fol  U 

A  N  p  here  you  may  obferve  what  an  Advan- 
tage thefe  four  Syllables  do  afford  us  towards  the 
right  Tuning  of  the  Degrees  ;  for  as  Mi  direds 
apt  and  fitting  Places  (or  Ja,  fo^y  ^nd  la,  to  ftand 
in  due  Order  both  above  and  under  it  5  (o  fa 
doth  fhew  us  where  we  are  to  place  the  Semitone^ 
or  Half  note  ;  which  (as  I  faid)  muft  have  two 
Places  in  each  OEiave,  that  the  Degrees  may  meet 
the  two  Concords  in  their  proper  Places. 

^  p  w,  as  you  have  feen  the  three  Places  of  Afi 
in  the  Gfohtut  and  I'faut  Cliffy  which  are  the  Tre- 
hk 
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bk  snd  Bafs ;  'tis  requifite  to  give  you  an  Exam- 
ple of  them  m  the  Comter-'temY^  and  'Tenor-Cliff, 


Count  er-TenoY^ 


\emr. 


Q^y^ 


S9I  la  mi  fa  fol  la  fafol         Sol  la  mi  fa  fol  Isfjt  fot 


Sol  la  fa  fol  la   mi  fafol  Sol  h  fa  fol  la  mi  fa  fol 

La  mi  fa  fol  la  fa  fol  la         La  mi  fa  fol  la  fa  fol  la 


When  you  have  brought  your  Voice  to  rife 
and  fall  by  Degrees  in  manner  aforefaid,  I  would 
then  have  you  exercife  it  to  afcend  and  defcend 
by  Leaps,  to  all  the  Diftances  in  an  O^av^y  both 
fat  and  fiarp  in  manner  as  follows : 


EXAU- 
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EXAMPLE. 


Sol  fa  fol  m'u  fol  fa  folfQl.fil  U  fol  fa,  fol  fa  fol  fol, 
Sol    la  fol  fa  Jol  fol  fol  fajol  mi  fol  fa,  fol  la  fol  fol. 

Having  fpoken  of  Naming  and  Tuning  of 
Sounds,  it  now  comes  in  Order  that  we  treat  of 
their  Length,  or  Quantity,  according  to  Meafure 
of  Time  ;  which  is  the  fecond  Concern,  or  Con- 
(ideration  of  a  Sound. 


§  5.  0/ Notes,  their  Names,  ^nd 
Characters, 

THE  firft  two  Notes  in  Ufe,  were  Nota  Longa 
tX  Nota  Brevis.  ("Our  Long  and  Breve)  in 
Order  to  a  long  and  fhort  Syllable.  Only  they 
doubled,  or  trebled  their  Longa^  and  called  ic 
Larga,  or  Maxima  Nata^  which  i«  our  Large, 

When  Musick  grew  to  more  perfedion,  they 
added  two  Notes  more,  under  the  Names  of 
^emt  hrevis  and  Miniina  Nota  (our  Semibveve  and 
M:imm)  whiqh  latter  was  then  their  fhorteft  Note. 


Tm 
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T  o  thefe  later  times  have  added  Note  upon 
Kote,  till  at  lad  we  are  come  to  Demifemiquavers^ 
which  is  the  (horteft  or  fwifceft  Note  that  we 
hate  now  in  Pnidice  The  Charaders  and  Names 
of  luch  as  are  mofl  in  ufe  at  prefent,  are  thefc 
that  follow. 

Semikeve.         Minim,  Crotchet. 


Quaver,         Semiquaver.        Demifemiquaver, 


=^^=\^i 


The  Strolies  or  Marks  which  you  fee  fet  after 
them,  are  called  Paufes^  or  Refts  (that  is,  a  ceffa- 
tion,  or  intermiflion  of  Sound)  and  are  of  the  fame 
length,  or  quantity  (as  to  meafure  of  Time)  with 
the  Notes  which  ftand  before  them  j  and  are  like- 
wife  called  by  the  fame  Names,  as  Seniiheve  Refl^ 
Minum  Reft,  Crotchet  Refts,  &c. 

And  now  from  the  Names  and  Charaders  of 
Notes,  we  will  proceed  to  thejr  Meafures,  Quan- 
tities, and  Proportions. 

4  6,  Of  the  Afme7tt  Moods,  or  MeasuPwES 

c/  N  O  T  E  S. 

IN  former  Times  they  had  four  Moodi,  or  Mode$ 
of  meafuring  Notes.  The  lirfl  they  called  Per- 
jeB  of  the  Mure  ('Time  and  Prolation  being  impli- 
ed) in  which  a  Large  contained  three  LorigSy  a 
Long  three  Breves,^  Breve  thtQQ  Semiheves,  and 
a  Semihroe  three  Mimmis  :    fo  it  is  fet  down  in 

later 
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later  Authors,  though  I  make  a  doubt  whethetHi 
Semihreves  and  Minums  (at  lead  Minums)  were  e-! 
ver  ufed  in  this  Mood.  Its  Sign  was  this,  ©3.  i 
The  fecond  Mood  had  the  Name  of  PerfeB  of 
the  Lefs,  In  this,  a  Large  contained  two  Longs,  a  I 
Long  two  Breves,  a  Breve  three  Semihreves,  and  a 
Semibreve  two  Minums,  The  7/?«^,  or  Meafure- 
Note  in  this  M?0(i  was  the  Br^i'^,  the  Sign  or  Mark 
of  this  Mood,  was  this,  O  ^. 

The  third  Mood  was  named  ImperjeB  of  the 
More,  In  which  a  X^rgc^  contained  two  Zo/^gi",  a 
£oKg  two  Breves,  a  £r^^'^  two  Semihreves,  and  a 
Semibreve  (which  \^^s  the  T'ime-Note  in  this  Muod) 
contained  three  Minums.  Its  ]^ark  or  Sign  was 
this,  (3.  '  I 

The  meafure  of  thefe  three  Moods  was  Iripla, , 
of  which  more  hereafter.     To  tell  you  their  Di-  ! 
flijjdion  of  Mood,  'time,  and  Prolation,  were  to  lit^ 
tie  purpofe  i  the  Moods  themfelves  wherein  they 
were  concerned,  being  now  worn  out  of  ufe. 

The  fourth  Mood  they  named  ImperfeEi  of  the 
Lofs,  which  we  now  call  the  Common  Mood,  the 
other  three  being  laid  alide  as  ufelefs.  The  Sign 
of  this  Mood  is  a  Semicircle,  thus,  C,  which  de- 
notes the  (loweft  Time,  and  is  generally  fet  be- 
fore grave  Songs,  or  LefTons  ;  the  next  is  this,  § 
which  is  a  Degree  fafler,  the  next  Mark  thus,  $ 
or  thus,  2>  and  is  very  fall:,  and  denote^  the 
quickeft  Movement  in  this  Meafure  of  Commm 
Time  ;  as  lor  Yripla  T^ime,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  here- 
after. In  this  Meafure  of  Common  'Time,  one  Se- 
m'wreve  which  is  the  longeft  Note,  contains  2 
Minums,  ^Crotchets,  8  Quavers,  &c.  which  (for 
your  better  underflanding)  is  prefented  to  our 
View  m  the  following  Scheme, 

E  X AM^ 


Rumments  ofSo^G, 
EXAMPLE. 


*j^ 


Semiquavers  jjTi 


Note,  that  the  Lar^e  and  Long  are  now  of  lit- 
tle ufe,  being  too  long  for  any  Voice,  or  Inftru- 
ment  (the  Organ  excepted)  to  hold  out  to  their 
full  length.  But  their  Refls  are  IHll  in  frequent 
life,  efpecially  in  grave  Mufic,  and  Songs  of  ma- 
ny Parts. 

You  will  fay,  if  thofe  Notes  you  named  be 
too  long  for  the  Voice  to  hold  out,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  ,were  they  ufed  formerly  ?  To  which  I  an- 
fwer  ;  they  were  ufed  in  Iripla  I'ime,  and  in  a 
quick  Meafure  ;  quicker  (perhaps)  than  we  now 
make  our  Semihreve  and  Minum.  For,  as  after-times 
added  new  Notes,  fo  they  (ftill)  put  back  the  for- 
mer into  fomething  a  flower  Meafure. 


§7.0/ 
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§  7.  Of  leeppg  Time* 

OUR  next  Bufinefs  is,  to  confider  how  (in 
fuch  a  Diverficy  of  long  and  (hort  Notes) 
we  come  to  givQ  every  particular  Note  its  due 
Meafure,  without  making  it  either  longer,  or 
Ihorter  than  it  ought  to  be.  To  effect  this,  we 
ufe  a  conftant  Motion  of  the  Hand.  Or,  if  the 
Hand  be  otherwife  employed,  we  ufe  the  Foot.  If 
that  be  alfo  ingaged,  the  Imagination  (to  which 
thefe  are  but  afUflant)  is  able  of  it  felf  to  perform 
that  Office.  But  in  this  place  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Motion  of  the  Hand. 

This  Motion  of  the  Hand  is  down  and  up,  fuc- 
ceflively  and  equally  divided.  Every  down  and  up 
being  called  a  Time,  or  Meafure  j  and  by  this  we 
meaiure  the  length  of  a  Semibreue  ;  w  hich  is  there- 
fore called  the  Meafure-Note,  or  Time-Note.  And 
therefore,  look  how  many  of  the  fhorter  Notes 
go  to  a  Semibreve  (as  you  did  fee  in  the  Scheme)  fo 
many  do  alfo  go  to  every  Time,  or  Meafure,  Up- 
on which  Accompr,  two  Minums  make  a  Time, 
one  down,  and  the  other  up  ,  four  Crotchets  a  Time^ 
two  down,  and  two  up.  Again,  eight  Quavers  a 
Time,  four  down,  and  four  up.  And  fo  you  may 
compute  the  reft. 

But  you  may  hy,  I  have  told  you  that  a  Semi- 
bre've  is  the  length  of  a  Time,  and  a  Time  the 
length  of  a  Semibreve,  and  ilill  you  are  ignorant 
what  that  length  is. 

To  which  I  anfwer  (in  cafe  you  have  none 
to  guide  your  Hand  at  the  firfi  meafuring  of 
Notes)  I  would  have  you  pronounce  thefe  Words 
[one,  two,  three,  jour']  in  an  equal  length,  as  you 
would  (leifurely)  read  them,  then  fancy  thofe 
four  Words  to  bs  four  Crotchets^  which  make  up 

the 
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the  quantity  or  length  of  a  Semiheve,  and  con- 
fequently  of  a  Time,  or  Meafure;  in  which  let 
thefe  two  Words  [one,  two]  be  pronounced  with 
the  Hand  down,  and  [three,  four]  with  it  up. 
In  the  continuation  of  this  Motion  you  will  be 
able  to  meafure  and  compute  all  your  other  Notes. 
Some  fpeak  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Motion  of  a 
lively  Pulfe  for  the  meafure  of  Crotchets  -,  or,  to  the 
little  Minutes  of  a  fleddy  going  Watch  for  Qua- 
versy  by  which  to  compute  the  length  of  other 
Kotes  ;  but  this  which  I  have  delivered,  will  (I 
think)  be  mofl  ufeful  to  you. 

I T  is  now  fit  that  I  fet  you  fome  eafie  andihort 
LefTon,  or  Song,  to  exercife  your  Hand  in  keep- 
ing Time  ;  to  which  purpofe  this  which  follows 
Ihall  ferve  in  the  firfl  Place  ;  with  Mi  in  iB,  ac- 
cording to  what  hath  been  delivered  ;  where  ob- 
ferve,  that  when  you  fee  a  Prick,  or  Point  like 
this[*]  fet  after  any  Note,  that  Note  muft  have 
half  fo  much  as  its  Value  comes  to,  added  to  it  : 
That  is,  if  it  be  a  Semibrevey  that  Semikeve,  with 
its  Prick,  muft  be  holden  out  the  length  of  three 
Minums :  If  it  Itand  after  a  Minuniy  that  Mikum 
and  the  Prick  muft  be  made  the  length  of  three 
Crotchets ;  but  ft  ill  to  be  Sung  or  Play'd  as  one 
entire  Note.  And  fo  you  may  conceive  of  a  Prick 
^fcer  any  other  Note, 
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Sill         mi  fa     fol  fa      mi  fol     fa  mi    la  ful     \ 
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Herb  you  have  every  Time,  or  Meafure  di- 
flinguifiied  by  Strokes  croffing  the  Lines  ;  which 
Strokes  (together  with  the  Spaces  betwixt  them) 
are  called  Bars.  In  the  third  Bar  you  have  a  Mi' 
num  with  a  Prick  after  it  ;  which  Mmum  and  P>7V/^ 
muft  be  made  the  length  of  three  CrotcJjets.  In 
the  Eighth  Bar  you  have  a  Allmm  Reft  which  you 
mull;  (filently)  meafure,  as  two  Crotchets ;  accord- 
ing to  the  two  Figures  you  fee  under  it. 

The  fecond  Staff,  or  Stanza  is  the  fame  as  the 
firft  ;  only  it  is  broken  into  Crotchets  (tour  of 
which  m^ke  a  Time)  by  which  you  may  exadly 
meafure  the  Notes  which  Hand  above  them,  ac- 
cording to  our  propofed  Method 

When  you  can  fing  the  former  Example  in  exadl 
Time,  you  may  try  this  next,  which  hath  Mi  in  E. 
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I  N  the  Eighth  Bar  of  this  Example,  yon  have  a 
Minum  Refiy  and  a  Crotchet  Refi  flandinj^  boh  to- 
gether, which  you  may  reckoa  as  chr?L^  Crotchet 
Refts,  according  to  the  Figures  which  itaiid  un-' 
der  them. 

This  Mark  '^  which  yoii  fee  at  the  end  of 
the  five  Lines,  is  fet  to  dired  us  where  the  fird: 
TSFote  of  the  next  five  Lines  doth  (land,  and  is 
thercibre  called  a  Direcier 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quicker  Notes,  in 
which,  we  mufl  turn  our  dividing  Crotchets  into 
Quavers  ^  Four  whereof  muft  be  Sung  with  the 
Hand  down,  and  Four  wkh  it  up. 

Your  Example  fhdl  be  fet  with  a  G  Cliff,  and 
Mi  in  A,  that  you  ma>  be  ready  in  naming  your 
Notes  iu  any  of  the  Cliffs. 
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Hear  you  have  a  Pw/c^  Crotchet  (or  Crotchet 
with  a  Pr/c/e  after  it)  divided  into  three  Quavers, 
in  feveral  Places  of  this  Example ;  expreifed  by 
the  Qtiavers  in  the  under  Staff ;  which  Quavers  I 
would  have  you  to  Sing,  or  Play  often  over,  that 
they  may  teach  you  the  true  length  of  your  * 
Prkki  Crotchety  vhich  is  of  great -Ufe  for  Singing, 
or  Playing  ex?.6lly  in  Time. 

When  you  fee  an  Arch^  or  Stroke  drawn  over,  or 
under  two,  three,  or  more  Notes,  like  thofe  in  the 

low- 
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lower  Staff  of  the  late  Example,  it  fignifies  in 
Vocal  Mafic,  fo  many  Notes  to  be  Sung  to  one 
Syllable  (as  Ligatures  6\^  in  former  Times)  in 
Mufic  made  for  Viols,  or  Violins,  it  fignifies  fo 
many  Notes  to  be  played  with  one  Motion  of  the 
Bow. 

Two  Strokes  thro'  the  Lines  fignifies  the  end  of 
a  Strain.  If  they  have  Prkks  on  each  fide  thus,  -% 
the  Strain  is  to  be  repeated.  **^* 

This  Mark  ^  fignifies  a  Repetition  from  that 
place  only  where  it  is  fet,  and  is  called  a  Repeat^iSij 

This  Marky  or  Arch  ^>  is  commonly  fet  at  the 
end  of  a  Song,  or  Leflbn>  to  fignific  the  Clofe,  or 
Conclufion.  It  is  alfo  fet,  fometimes,  over  cer- 
tain particular  Notes  in  the  middle  of  Songs, 
when  (for  humour)  we  are  to  infift,  or  ftay  a  little 
upon  the  faid  Notes ;  and  thereupon  it  is  called 
a  Stay,  or  Hold, 

§  8.  Of  driving  ^  N  o  T  e. 

SYNCOPE,  or  driving  a  Note,  is,  when  aftef 
f^rne  fhorterNote  which  begins  the  Meafu.re, 
or  Half-meafure,  there  immediately  follow  two, 
three,  or  more  Notes  of  a  greater  quantity,  be- 
fore you  meet  with  another  fhort  Note  (like  that 
which  began  the  driving)  to  make  the  number 
even  ;  as  when  an  odd  Crotchet  comes  before  two, 
three,  or  more  Minuins ;  or  an  odd  Quaver  before 
two,  three,  or  more  Crotchets, 

To  lacilitate  this,  divide  always  the  greater 
Note  into  two  of  the  Lefler  j  that  is,  il  they  be 
Minums,  divide  them  into  two  Crotchets  a  piece  ;  i£ 
Crotchets,  into  two  Quavers » 
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In  this  Example/ the  firft  Note  is  a  Crotchet, 
Vhich  Jrmf  through  the  Mimm  into  A  and  the 
Meafure  is  made  even  by  the  next  Crotchet  in  C. 

The  fecond  Bar  begins  with  a  Prickt-Crotchet^ 
■which  is  divided  into  three  Qua'verSy  in  the  lower 
Staff,  as  formerly  ihewed.  In  the  fame  Bary  the 
Crotchet  'in  G,  is  driven  through  three  Minums,  viz.. 
thofe  in  £,  D^  C,  and  the  number  is  made  even 
by  the  Crotchet  in  B,  which  anfwers  to  that  Crotchet 
which  begun  the  driving.  The  fifth  Bar  begins 
with  a  Quaver^  which  is  driven  through  the  three 
Crotchets^  {landing  in  C,  By  Ay  and  is  made  even  by 
the  Quaver  in  G,  which  anfwers  to  it,,  and  fills  up 
the  Meafure.  All  which  is  made  eafie  by  divi- 
ding them  into  fuch  leffer  Notes  as  you  fee  in  the 

lower  Staff. 
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'    §  9.  Concerning  Odd  Rests. 

OD  D  Refts  we  call  thofe  which  take  up  only 
feme  Part,  or  Parcel  of  a  Semihre've  Time,  or 
Meafure,  and  have  always  reference  to  fome  odd 
Note  ;  for  by  thefe  two  Odds  the  Meafure  is  made 
even. 

There  mod  ufual  Place  is  the  beginning,  or 
middle  of  the  Time,  yet  fometimes  they  are  fee 
in  the  latter  Part  of  it,  as  it  were,  to  fill  up  the 
Meafure. 

If  you  fee  a  fhort  Refi  {land  before  one  that 
is  longer,  you  may  conclude  that  the  fhort  Reft 
is  fet  there  in  reference  to  fome  odd^Note  which 
went  before  :  For  their  is  no  fuch  thing  as  driving 
a  fh-irter  Refl  through  a  longer,  like  that  which 
we  fhewed  in  Notes. 

When  two  Minum-Refts  (land  together  (in 
Common  Time)  you  may  fuppcfe  that  the  firfl  of 
them  belongs  to  the  foregoing  Time,  and  the  fe- 
cond  to  the  Time  following  ;  otherwife  they 
would  have  been  made  one  entire  Semihreve-Reft. 

Whin  we  have  a  Minum-Refl  with  a  Crotchet- 
Reft  after  it,  we  commonly  count  them  as  three 
Crotchet- Refts.  In  like  manner  we  reckon  a  Crotchet 
and  3,  Quaver- Refl  as  three  Quavevhefts  -,  and  a 
Quaver  and  Semiquaver  as  three  Semiquaver- Refts, 

Concerning  the  Minum  and  Crotchet-  Reft ^  I 
need  fay  no  more,  fuppofing  you  are  already  well 
enough  informed  in  their  Meafure,  by  what  has 
been  delivered :  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  o- 
ther  two  ;  to  wit,  the  Quavsr  and  the  Semiquaver- 
Refts ;  which  indeed,  are  moil:  us'd  in  Inftrumen- 
tal  Mufic. 

ToTjR  befl  way  to  deal  vith  thefe  at  firfl,  is  to 
play  them,  as  you  would  do  Notes  of  the  fame 
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quantity;  placing  thofe  fuppofed,  or  feigned  Nqtes, 
in  fuch  a  place  as  you  think  mod  convenient.  I 
will  give  you  one  Example,  which  being  well  con- 
fider'd  and  pradis'd,  will  do  the  Bufinefs. 

EXAMPLE. 
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Practice  this  Example,  firft  according  to  the 
fecond.  or  lower  Staff.  And  when  you  have  made 
that  periea,  leave  out  the  Notes  which  have  Ba<r- 
gers  over  them  (and  in  Inflrumental  Mufia  the 
Bows  which  did  exprefs  them)  and  then  it  will  be 
the  fame  as  the  iirfl  Staff.  By  this  means  you 
win  gQz  a  Habit  of  making  thefe  (hort  Refis  in 
their  due  meafure. 

^  The  Notes  you  fee  with  one  Dafh,  or  Stroke 
tnrough  rheir  Tails,  are  Qtiavers.  Thofe  with 
two  Strokes  arc  Semiquavers.  When  they  have 
threSj  they  are  Dmiji^mi^uavers. 

§  10.  Of 
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WHEN  you  fee  this  Figure  [3]  fet  at  the 
beginnhig  of  a  Song,  it  figniiies  that  the 
Time,  or  Meafure  muft  be  compted  by  I'breesy 
as  we  formerly  did  it  by  FourSy  as  in  the  forego- 
ing Scheme. 

Sometimes  the  'Tripla  confifls  of  three  Minums 
to  a  Meafure.  The  more  common  Tripla  is  three 
Crotchets  to  a  Meafure. 

I  N  thofe  two  forts  of  Tripla,  we  compt,  cr 
imagine  thefe  two  Words  [one,  two']  with  the  Hand 
down ;  and  this  Word  [three]  with  it  up,  fee  the 
Examples  following,  with  their  propeir  Figures 
fix'd  to  'era. 
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There  are  divers  Iriplas  of  a  fhorter  Meafure, 
"which  by  reafon  of  their  quick  Movement,  are 
ufually  meafured  by  compting  three  down,  and 
three  up,  with  the  Hand  ;  fo  that  of  them  it  may 
be  faid,  that  two  Meafures  make  but  one  T'im^^ 
and  thofe  quick  Tj-iplas  are  prick'c  fomerimes 
-with  (Crotchets  and  Minums  \  and  fome rimes  with 
Qiiorvers  and  Crotchets,  I  wiii  fet  you  one  Exam- 
pie  prick't  both  ways  with  their  proper  Moods 
fixtto  'era,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  ei- 
ther,  when  they  fhvill  be  laid  before  you. 

Trip- 
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Besides  thefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Iriplas  before 
^nentioned,  you  will  meet  with  thefe  feveral  Moods 
•which  follow,  as  3  Quavers  in  a  5^?',  whofe  Mood 
h  mark'd  thus,  4  ^  Qtidvers  in  a  Bar  mark'd 
thus  I,  and  is  beat  6  down,  and  3  up.  Twelve 
Quavers  in  a  Bar  mark'd  thus  V%  and  is  beat  6" 
down,  and  6  up,  the  fame  you  have  in  Crotchets, 
as  the  laft  two  mentioned,  which  carry  the  fame 
Moods^  and  are  beat  the  fame  way^ 
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The  like  may  be  underflood  of  any  other 
Prcportion,  which  Proportions,  if  they  be  of  the 
greater  inequality  (that  is,  wheii  the  greater  Fi- 
gure doth  (land  above)  do  alw.iys  fignifie  Dimi- 
niition  ;  vls^  c^W^ASefqniaheYci  Proportion,  which 
fignifies  a  *Tripla  Meaiure  of  three  Isiotes  to  two, 
fuch  like  Notes  of  Commoit'Tmej  or  as  ^  v;hich 
fignifies  a  Meafure  of  fix  Notes  to  four  of  the 
like  Notes  in  Common-7'ime, 

Which  in  this  Acceptaci^n  is  the  leifening,  or 
abating  lomethicg  of  the  full  value  of  the  Notes, 
a  thing  much  ufed  in  former  times,  when  th® 
*Jri^le  Moods  were  in  ufe. 

§  II.  0/  Di  M I N  u  T I  o N  //^  former  Practice. 

Diminution  (in  this  Acceptation)  is  the  lef- 
fening,  or  abating  fomething  of  the  full 
value,  or  quantity  of  Notes  j  a  thing  much  ufed 
in  former  times,  when  the  Triple  Moods  were  in 
Fadiion.  Their  firft  Sorts  of  Diminution  were 
by  Note ;  by  Re/h  ;  and  by  Colour.  By  Note ;  as 
when  a  Semibreve  followed  a  Breve  (in  the  Mood 
PerJeSI  of  the  Lefs)  That  Bre^e  was  to  be  made 
but  two  SemibreveSy  which  otherwife  contained 
three.  The  like  was  obferved,  if  a  Minum  came 
after  a  Semihreve,  in  the  Mood  named  Imp  erf  B  of 
the  Mr/e,  in  which  a  Semibreve  contained  three 
Miiiums. 

By  Ref  J-  as  when  fuch  Refis  were  fet  afcer  like 
Notes. 

By  Coloury  as  when  any  of  the  greater  Notes, 
which  contained  three  of  the  lefler,  were  made 
black  ;  by  which  they  were  diminiflied  a  third 
Part  01  their  Value. 

Another  Sign  of  Diminution  is  the  turning  of 
the  Sien  ci  the  Mood  backward^  thus  i  (being 

ftill. 
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flill  in  Ufe)  which  requires  each  Note  to  be 
Play'd,  or  Sung  twice  fo  quick  as  when  it  ftands 
the  ufual  way.  Alfo  a  Dafli,  or  Stroke  through 
the  Sign  of  the  Mood  thus  |  is  properly  a  Sign 
of  Diminution  ,•  though  many  dafh  it  fo,  with- 
out any  fuch  Intention. 

They  had  yet  more  Signs  of  Diminution  ;  as 
Croffing,  or  Double-dafhing  the  Sign  of  the  Mooi ; 
alfo  the  fetting  of  Figures  to  fignilie  Diminution 
in  Dupla,  Tripla,  Quadruple  Proportion  •,  with  o- 
ther  fuch  like,  which  being  now  out  of  Ufe,  I 
will  trouble  you  no  further  with  them.  And  this 
is  as  much  as  I  thought  neceffary  for  Tuning  and 
Timing  of  Notes,  w  hich  is  all  that  belongs  to 
the  Rudiments  of  Song. 
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The  Second  PART. 

Teaching  /"& Principles  (?/ Composition. 

§1.  0/ Counterpoint. 

BEFORE  Notes  of  different  Meafure 
were  in  Ufe,  their  way  of  Compofing 
was,  to  fet  Pricks,  or  Points  one  againft 
another,  to  denote  the  Concords  ;  the 
Length,  or  Meafure  of  which  Points  was  Sung 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Words,  or  Syl- 
lables which  were  applied  to  them.  And  becaufe, 
in  Compofing  our  i)efcant,  we  fet  Note  againft 
Note,  as  they  did  Point  againO:  Point,  from  thence 
ic  llill  retains  the  name  of  Comterpoint, 

In 
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In  reference  to  CompGdtion  in  Ounterpolnt,  I 
tnuft  propofe  unto  you  the  Bafs^  as  the  Ground- 
work, or  Foundation  upon  which  all  Mufical 
Compofition  is  to  be  eredtd  :  And  from  this  Eajs 
we  are  to  meafure,  or  compute  ail  thofe  Diftan* 
ces,  or  Intervals  which  are  requifice  for  the  joyn- 
ing  of  other  Parts  thereto. 

§  2.   0/  In  T  E  R  V  A  L  S. 

i 

AN  Jmerval  in  Music  is  that  Diftance,  or 
Difference  which  is  betwixt  any  two 
Sounds,  where  the  one  is  more  Grave,  the  other 
more  Acute. 

In  reference  to  Intervals,  we  are  firfl  to  confi- 
der  an  Umfon  j  that  is,  one,  or  the  fame  found ; 
whether  produced  by  one  (ingle  Voice,  or  divers 
Voices  founding  in  the  fame  Tone.  j 

This  UnifoUy   as  it  is  the  firfl  Term  to  ^\-\y  In* 
tervaly    fo   it  may  be  confidered  in  Mulic  as  an  [ 
Unite   in  Arithtnetkk^   or  as  a  Point  in  Geometryy) 
not  divifible. 

As  Sounds  are  more,  or  lefs  diftant  from  any; 
fuppofed  Umfon,  fo  do  they  make  greater,  or  leffer  : 
Intervals  ;    upon   which   Accompr,    Intervals  may  | 
be  fa  id  to  be  like  Numbers,  Indefinite.     But  thofe  | 
which  we  are  here  to  coniider,  be  only  fuch  as  | 
are  contained  within  our  common  Scale  of  Mu- 
fic  ;   which    may  be  divided  into   fo  many  Par- 1 
tides,    or  Sedions  (only)  as  there  be  Semitones,  or 
Half-notes  contained  in  the  faid  Scale  ;    That  is 
to  fay,    Twelve  in  every  OBav^,   as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Stops  of  fretted  Inllruments,  or  in  \ 
the    Keys  of    a   common   Havpficbord,    or  Organ* 
Their  Names  are  thefe  that  follow.  j 

1 
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12.  Diapafon:  12,  Odave,  or  ^th. 

II.  Semediapafon^  n.  Defedive  8//?. 

II.  Sept^  major.  ii.  Greater  7?^. 

10.  Sept,  minor.  10.  Lefler  -jth. 

9.  Hexachordon  ma.  p.  Greater  6tL 

8.  Hexachordon  mi,  8.  LefTer  (5^/;. 

7.  Diapente.  7.  Per  fed  jf^^. 

6.  Semidiapentei  6.  Imperfed  ^th, 

6.  T'ritone.  6.  Greater  ^h. 

5.  Diatejfaron.  5.  Perfed  4?^. 

4.  Ditone,  4.  Greater  3^. 

^.  Semiditone*  3.  LefTer  3^. 

2.  Towe.  2,  Greater  id^ 

I.  Semitone^  i.  LefTer  2^, 

Vnifon.         ^  One  Sound. 

Where  take  Notice,  that  the  DefeBive  Sth  and 
Greater  yih  are  the  fame  Imerval  in  the  Scale  of 
Mufic*  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  DefeBive  ^tb 
land  Greater  /\th.  Alfo  you  may  obferve,  that  the 
Particle  Semiy  in  Semidiapaforij  Semidiapente,  &c. 
doth  not  fignifie  the  half  of  fuch  an  Interval  in 
Mufic  5  but  only  imports  a  deficiency,  as  want- 
ing a  Semitone  of  Perfedion. 

O  u  T  of  thefe  Semitones^  or  Half -notes,  arife  all 
thofe  Intervalsy  or  Diflances  which  we  call  Concords 
and  Difcords. 

§  3.  0/  Concords. 

CONCORDS  in  M^>  are  thefe,  3J,  5^?^,  5^:^, 
8//?.  By  which  1  alfo  mean  their  OBaves  j 
as  loth,  nth,  iphy  i^th,  &c.  All  other  Intervals, 
as  id,  j^th,  jth,  and  their  OBaves,  reckoning 
from  the  Bajs,  are  Difcords  j  as  you  fee  in  the 
following  Scale. 

As 
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Concords. 
8   0  22 

Concords. 

Difcords, 

(■-^    r"»^i  Cl- 

6    0  20 
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Perfeff.     Iwperfec^.  Difcords* 


A  s  you  fee 
the  Concords  and 
Difcords  compu- 
ted here  from  the 
loweft  Line  up- 
wards ;  fo  are 
they  to  be  reck- 
oned from  any 
Line,  or  Space 
wherein  any  Note 
of  the  Bafs  doth 
ftand. 


Again,  Concords  are  of  two  forts  ;  PerfeEi 
and  ImperfeB,  as  you  fee  denoted  under  the  Scale. 
PerjeEls  are  thefe,  $thy  Sth,  with  all  their  Odaves. 
Impevjecls  are  a  5  J,  Sth^  and  their  Odaves,  as  you 
fee  in  the  Scale. 

Imperfects  have  yet  another  Difiinftion  ;  tb 
wit,  the  G'f eater  and  Lejfer  3^,  as  alfo  the  Greater 
and  Leffer  6th, 

§  4.  Taj] age  of  the  Concord  s. 

FIRST  take  Notice,  that  PevfeHs  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  two  phs,  or  two  2>ths  rifing,  or  fall- 
ing together,  are  not  allowed  in  Compofition  5 
as  thus. 


hlQt  aUdvoed- 


Not  a^6%cd. 


^     5       5        5       5         8      8       8       8- 


Bii: 
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But  if  the  Notes  do  either  keep  ftiil  in  the  fame 
Line,  or  Space,  or  remove  (upward  or  downward) 
into  the  Odave  ;  two,  three,  or  more  Perfeds  of 
the  fame  kind  may  in  that  be  allowed; 

-EXAMPLE. 
Allowed.  Allowed. 

3?    5  5    5      5    8    8    8      8        8 


5  5 


Also,  in  Compofition  of  many  Parts  (where 
necelTity  fo  requires)  two  ^ths,  or  two  Sths  may 
be  tolerated,  the  Parts  paffing  in  contrary  Motion, 
thus  : 


Allowed  in  Compofition  of  many  Parts. 


n 


8     8 


— O" 

8    8 


:ar:rz 


=z:=g-tt 


5    5 


5    ?        5     5 


The  PafTage  from  a  5^^  to  an  2th,  or  from  an  2th 
to  a  $thy  is  (for  the  moft  part)  allowable  5  fo  that 
the  upper  Part  remove  but  one  Degree. 

As  for  ^ds,  or  6ths  which  are  Imperfe6l  Con- 
cords ;  two,  three,  or  more  of  them,  Afcending  or 
Defcending  together,  are  allowable  and  very  ufual. 

In  fine  you  have  liberty  to  change  from  anyone, 
to  any  other  different  'Concord.     Firfi:,  when  one 

D  of 
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of  the  Parts  keeps  its  Place.  Secondly,  when  both 
the  Parts  remove  together,  fome  few  Paflages  ex- 
cepted, as  being  lefs  elegant  in  Compofition  of 
two,  or  three  Parts ;  though  in  more  Parts  more 
Allowance  may  be  granted  to  them.  The  Paffa- 
ges  are  thefe  that  follow. 

PaJJages  not  allowed  in  few  Parts. 


s= 


383838      585885 


2.  ^--7 


68     68       3535      6565 

The  Resfon  why  thefe Paffages  are  not  allowed, 
fhall  be  fhewed  hereafter. 

§  5".  Ccnce-ming  i^Z)^  K e  y,  ^r  Ton  e. 

EVERY  Compoiition  in  Mufic,  be  it  long  or 
.  fhort,  is  {ot  ought  to  be)  defigned  to  fome 
one  Key  or  Tone,  in  which  the  Bafs  doth  always 
conclude.  This  Key  is  faid  to  be  either  tlat  or 
ShaY^  %  not  in  refped  of  its  felf  ;  but  in  relation 
to  the  Flat  or  Shav^  3^  which  is  joined  to  it. 

To  diilinguidi  this,  you  are  firft  to  coniider  its 
^th^  whicli  coniifts  always  of  a  Leifer  and  a  Grea- 
ter id,  as  you  fee  in  thefe  two  Inftances,  the  Key 

being  in  G* 

Greaut. 
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I F  the  lefTer  s^  be  in  the  lower  place  next  t^ 
the  Key,  then  is  the  Mufic  (aid  to  be  fet  in  ? 
flat  Key:  But  if  the  Greater  ^d  ftand  next  to: 
the  Key  as  it  doth  in  the  fecond  Inftance,  then 
the  Key  is  called  Sharp. 

I  will  (hew  you  this  Flat  and  Sharp  3  J,  applied 
ed  to  the  Key  in  all  the  ufual  places  of  an  Odave ; 
to  which  may  be  referred  fuch  as  are  Ids  ufual ; 
for  however  the  Key  be  placed,  it  muft  always 
have  its  ^th  divided  according  to  one  of  thefe  two 
ways  ,•  and  confequently,  muft  be  either  a  Flaty 
or  a  Sharp  Key. 


EXAMPLE. 

Plat.  Sharp.  Flat.        Sharp.  Flat, 


H^ H— u 1„|| — . 


.^'■ 


#: 


sharp.  Flat.  Sharp.  Flat,         Sharp, 


Flat.  Sharp.  Flat.  Sharp. 
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A  s  the  Bafs  is  fet  in  a  Flat,  or  6"/;^^^  Key ;  fo 
mufl:  the  other  parts  be  fet  with  Flats^  or  Sharp 
in  all  the  Odaves  above  it. 


§  6,  Of  the  Closes,  or  Cadences  helo?ig- 
ing  to  the  Key. 

HAVING  fpoken  of  the  Key,  or  Tone  ;  it 
follows  in  order,  that  we  fpeak  of  the  Cio- 
fes,  or  Cadences  which  belong  unto  it.  And  here 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  our  forementioned  ^thy 
and  its  two  '^ds^  for  upon  them  depends  the  Air 
of  every  Compofition  ;  they  ferving  as  Bounds  or 
Limits  which  keep  the  Mufic  in  a  due  decorum. 

True  it  is^  that  a  skilful  Compofer  may  (for 
variety)  carry  on  his  Mufic  (fometimes)  to  make 
a  middle  Clofe  or  Cadence  in  any  Key  ;  but  here 
we  are  to  inflrud  a  Beginner,  and  to  fliew  him 
what  Clofes  or  Cadences  are  moft  proper  and  na- 
tural to  the  Key  in  which  a  Song  is  fet. 

Of  thefe,  the  chief  and  principal  is  the  Key  it 
felf ;  in  which  (as  hath  been  faid)  the  Bafs  muft 
always  conclude  ;  and  this  may  be  ufed  alfo  for 
a  middle  Clofe  near  the  beginning  of  a  Song,  if 
one  think  fit.  The  next  in  dignity,  is  the  $tb 
above  ;  and  the  next  after  that,  the  3  J.  In  thefe 
three  Places  middle  Clofes  may  properly  be  made, 
when  the  Key  is  fat. 


EXAMPLE, 


Key  Flat. 
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But  if  the  Bafs  be  fet  in  a  Sharp  Key;  then  it 
is  not  fo  proper,  nor  eafie,  to  make  a  middle  Clofe 
or  Cadence  to  end  upon  the  fhavp  3J,  and  there- 
fore (inftead  thereof  j  we  commonly  make  ufe  of 
the  ^th  or  2d  above  the  Key  for  middle  Clofes. 


E  X  J  MT  L  E. 

K    Key  Sharp. 


Thus  you  fee  what  Clofes  belong  to  the  Key, 
bot1i  fiat  and  ftjarp  ;  and  by  thefe  two  Examples 
fet  in  Gy  you  may  know  what  is  to  be  done,  tho' 
the  Key  be  removed  to  any  other  Letter  of  the 
Scale. 

§  7-  How  to  frame  ^  B  b  s  s« 

i.T  ET  the  Air  of  your  Bafs  be  proper  to  the  Key 
X-/  defigned..  2.  If  it  have  middle  Clofes,  let 
them  be  according  to  the  late  Examples.  3.  The 
longer  your  Bafs  is,  the  more  middle  Clofes  will  be 
required.  4.  The  movement  of  your  Bafs  muft  be 
(for  the  moft  parr)  by  Leaps  of  a  3^,  4?/?,  or  5^/2, 
nfing  Degrees  no  more  than  to  keep  it  within  the 
proper  Bounds  and  Air  of  the  Key.  Lailly,  I 
w^ould  have  you  to  make  choice  of  a  fiat  Key  to 
begin  with  \  and  avoid  the  fettii>g  oi  fioarp  Notes 
in  the  Bafs,  for  fome  Reafons  which  (hall  appear 
hereafter.  Let  this  Ihort  Bafs  which  follow  ferve 
for  an  Inflance  ;  in  which  there  is  a  Clofe  cr  Sedi- 
en  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Bm. 

P  3  £^- 
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Bafs» 

§  8.  How  to  joyn  a  Treble  to  the  Bass. 

THE  Bafs  being  made,  your  next  bufinefs  is  to 
join  a  l^rehle  to  it  ;  which  to  xflFed  (after 
you  have  placed  your  T'rehle  Cliff)  you  are  to  fet  a 
Note  of  the  fame  quantity  with  the  firft  Note  of 
your  Bajs  ;  either  in  a  3 J,  ^thy  or  %th  above  your 
Bafs ;  for  we  feldom  begin  with  a  6th  in  Counter' 
point. 

N  o  w,  for  carrying  on  the  reft,  your  fecureft 
way  is,  to  take  that  Concord,  Note  after  Note, 
which  may  be  had  with  the  leaft  remove  j  and  that 
will  be,  either  by  keeping  in  the  fame  place,  or 
removing  but  one  Degree.  In  this  manner  you 
may  proceed  until  you  come  to  fome  Clofe  or 
Section  of  the  Strain  ,  ^at  which  you  may  remove 
by  Leap  to  what  Concord  you  pleafe  5  and  then 
carry  on  the  reft  as  before. 

By  this  means  you  will  be  lefs  liable  to  thofe 
Difailowances  formerly  mentioned,  moft  of  them 
being  occafioned  by  Leaps  of  the  upper  Part. 

Only  let  me  advertife  you,  that  we  feldom 
ufe  ^ths  in  two  Parts,  except  beginning  Notes, 
Ending  Notes,  or  where  the  Parts  move  contra^ 
ry  ;    that  is,  one  rifing,  the  other  falling. 

I F  you  fct  a  Figure  under  each  Note  as  you 
Prick  it,  to  fignifie  what  Concord  it  is  to  the  Bafs^ 
n.s  you  fee  in  the  following  Examples,  it  will  be 
feme  cafe  to  your  Eye  and  Memory. 

EX' 
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EXAM.  II,  le ginning  with  ^  3d. 


6    $ 


^383      ^3 


8        3     8 


EX  AM.  Ill,  beginning  with  an  8  th. 
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Take  Notice  that  the  Bafs  making  a  middle 
Clofe  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Bar,  your  Treble  may 
properly  remove  by  Leap,  at  that  place,  to  any  o- 
ther  Concord,  and  then  begin  a  new  Movement 
by  degrees ;  as  you  fee  in  the  firfl:  Example. 

I  propofe  this  Movement  by  degrees,  as  the  moft 
cafie,  and  moft  natural  to  the  'Treble  Part  in  plain 
Counterpoint ;  yet  I  do  not  fo  confine  you  thereto, 
but  that  you  may  ufe  Leaps  when  there  (hall  be  any 

D  4  Occa* 
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Occafion  ;   or  when  your  own  Fancy  Hiall  move 
you  thereto  5    provided  thofe  Leaps  be  made  into 
Imperfed:  Concords,  as  you  may  fee  by  this  Example. 

3     3     5       3     5  3     3     3         5     § 


Having  told  you  that  we  feldom  ufe  ^ths  in  two 
Farts,  tis  fit  I  gwt  you  feme  Accompt  of  thofe  in 
the  late  Examples ;  The  firft  is  in  the  third  Bar  of 
the  firll  Example,  where  the  Treble  meets  the  Bafs 
in  contrary  Motion ;  therefore  allowable.  In  the 
fecond  Example  are  three  8?/;x.  The  firft  in  the  firft 
Bar,  the  Treble  keeping  its  place,  and  therefore  al- 
lowaye.  The  fecond  meets  in  contrary  Motion  ; 
the  third  keeps  its  place.  In  the  third  Example  are 
two  %ths^  the  firfl  begins  the  Strain,  the  fecond  the 
latter  Part  thereof;  in  all  which  beginnings,  an  2>th 
may  properly  be  ufcd.  Laftly,  all  thofe  2>ths  which 
you  fee  at  the  Conclufion  of  the  Examples,  are 
not  only  allowable,  but  moft  proper  and  natural. 

A  s  for  thofe  two  Sharps  which  you  fee  in  the 
fecond  Example  ;  the  firft  of  them  is  difputable, 
as  many  times  it  happens  in  Mufic  ;  in  which 
doubts  the  Ear  is  always  to  be  Umpire.  The  o- 
ther  Sharp  depends  more  upon  a  Rule  ;  which  Is^ 
that  xdjen  the  Bafs  doth  fall  a  ^di,  or  rije  a  4th  5 
that  Nctey  from  which  it  fo  rifes  or  faUsy  doth  com- 
7rionly  require  the  Sharp  or  Greater  ^d  to  be  joined  to 
it  And  being  here  at  the  Conclufion,  it  hath  a 
further  Concern  ;  which  is,  that  a  Binding  Ca- 
dence  is  m^ade  of  that  Greater  3^,  by  joyning  part 
of  it  CO  the  foregoing  Note,   which  is  as  frequent 

in 
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In  Mufic  at  the  Glofe  or  Conclufion,  as  j4men  at 
the  end  of  a  Prayer.  Examples  of  it  are  thefe 
that  follow : 


Greater  3d.  Cadence  3d' 


Cadence  3d. 


tife:D= 


- — ii'H- — * feu- — ■_}_'— "g—"f: 


O 


Cadence  3d 


-e-t 


^=r 


&-^i:a 


ii::f::]?i|r:§; 

Cadence  34.  Cadence  3d. 


This  Cadence  may  be  ufed  by  any  Part  which 
hath  the  Greater  ^d  in  the  next  Note  before  a 
Clofe. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Cadence  frequent  in 
Mufic  (but  not  at  Conclufion)  in  which  the 
Greater  6th  doth  lend  part  of  its  Note  to  the 
Note  which  went  before  ;  the  Bafs  Defcending 
a  lone  or  Semitone,  thus  : 


'•■  -rr.-i'^" 


lr§:lHzi:f3z§3t^:^=^=^^-=SblJ 


Greater  6th.  Cadence.  Cadence. 

This  alfo  is  appliable  by  any  Part,  or  in  any 
Key  where  the  Greater  6th  h  joined  to  fuch 
Notes  of  the  Bafs. 

■  .         I 
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I  would  now  have  you  frame  a  Bafs  of  your 
own,  according  to  former  Inftrudions,  and  try 
how  many  feveral  ways  you  can  make  a  Treble  to 
it. 

When  you  find  your  felf  per  fed  and  ready 
therein,  you  may  try  how  you  can  add  an  inner 
Part  to  your  Trehk  and  Bafs  y  concerning  which, 
take  thefe  Inftrudions. 


§  9'  Composition  of  Three  Parts. 

FIRST,  you  are  to  fet  the  Notes  of  this  Part  m 
Concords  different  from  thofe  of  the  Treble, 
2.  When  the  Treble  is  a  $th  to  the  Bafsy  I  would 
have  you  make  ufe  either  of  a  3^,  or  an  %th 
for  the  other  Part ;  and  not  ufe  a  6th  there- 
with, until  I  have  (hewed  you  how,  and  where 
tx  ^th  and  6th  may  be  joined  together  ;  of  which 
more  hereafter.  3.  You  are  to  avoid  ^ths  in 
this  inner  Part  likewife,  fo  much  as  you  can 
with  Convenience.  For  though  we  ufe  '^ths  as 
much  as  Imperfeds,  yet  we  feldom  make  ufe 
of  ^ths  in  three  Parts,  unlefs  in  fuch  Places 
as  we  formerly  mentioned.  The  Reafon  why 
we  avoid  3^/:^^  m  two  or  three  Parts,  is,  that 
Imperfed  Concords  afford  more  variety  upon  ac- 
compt  of  their  Majors  and  Minors ;  befides,  Im- 
perfeds  do  not  cloy  the  Ear  fo  much  as  Perfeds  -^ 
do. 

'  We  will  make  ufe  of  the  former  Examples, 
that  you  may  perceive  thereby  how  another  Pare 
is  to  be  addede 


UX' 
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Tenor, 
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That  ^  fiat  which  you  fee  in  the  third  Bar  of 
all  the  three  Examples  of  the  inner  Part,  is  fet 
there  to  take  away  the  harfli  Reflexion  of  E  fharp 
againft  ^  flat  the  foregoing  Note  of  the  Bafs  : 
which  is  that  we  call  Relation  Inharmonicaly  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  As  for  the  Sharps 
I  refer  you  to  what  I  faid  formerly  of  them  :  On- 
ly take  Notice  that  part  of  the /harp  ^d  in  the  T'rg- 
hie  Part  of  the  fecond  Example,  is  joined  to  the 
foregoing  Note,  to  make  that  Binding  Cadence 
we  formerly  mentioned. 

§  lo.  Composition  of  FotirV akts. 

IF  you  defign  your  Compofition  for  four  Parts, 
I  would  then  have  you  to  joyn  your  id  Tre- 
die  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  Treble -^  which  is 
eafily  done  by  taking  thofe  Concords  (Note  after 
Note)  which  are  next  under  the  Trebky  in  manner 
as  follows. 
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I  make  the  ^d  'fveble  and  Treble  end  both  in  the 

I  fame  Tone ;   which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  better 

I  than  to  have  the  Treble  end  in  ihe /harp  sd  above  ; 

the  Key  of  the  Compofition  being  flat,  and  the 

parp  sd  more  proper  for  an  inward  Fare  at  Con- 

clufion. 

I  will  now  by  adding  another  Part  (viz.,  a  len- 
or)  fhew  you  the  Accomplifhment  of  four  Parts; 
concerning  which,  thefe  Rules  are  to  be  obfer- 
ved. 

First,  that  this  Part  which  is  to  be  added,  be 
fet  in  Concords  different  from  the  other  two 
upper  Parts.  That  is  to  fay,  if  thofe  be  a  s^h 
and  3^,  let  this  be  an  Zth  ;  by  which  you  may 
conceive  the  reft. 

Secondly,  I  would  have  you  Joyn  this  T'enor  as 
near  the  id  Treble  as  the  different  Concords  do 
permit  ;  for  the  Harmony  is  better  when  the  three 
upper  Parts  are  joined  clofe  together. 

Thirdly,  you  are  to  avoid  two  Sths,  or  two 
$ths  rifing  or  falling  together,  as  well  amongft 
the  upper  Parts,  as  betwixt  any  one  Part  and  the 
Bafs;  of  which  there  is  lefs  danger,  by  placing 
the  Parts  in  different  Concords. 
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Here  you  may  perceive  each  Note  of  the  new- 
ly added  lenoty  fet  in  a  Concord  ftill  different 
from  thofe  of  the  other  two  higher  Parts ;  by 
which  the  Compofition  is  compleated  in  four 
Parts.  And  though  I  have  fiiewed  this  Compo- 
fition, by  adding  one  Part  after  another,  which 
1  did  conceive  to  be  the  eafiefl  way  of  giving  you 
a  clear  underflanding  of  it  ;  yet,  now  that  you 
know  how  to  place  the  Concords,  it  is  left  to 
your  liberty  to  carry  on  your  Parts  (fo  many  as 
you  defign)  together  ,•  and  to  difpofe  them  into 
feveral  Concords,  as  you  (hall  think  convenient. 


§11.  Hov^ 
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f  II.  How  a  5th,  a7td  6^  may  ft  and  together 
in  Counterpoint. 


It  is  generally  delivered  by  moft  Authors  which 
I  have  feen,  that  how  many  Parts  foever  a  Com- 
pofition  confifts  of,  there  can  be  but  three  feveral 
Concor4s  joined  at  once,  to  any  one  Note  of  the 
Bafs ;  that  is  to  fay,  either  a  3^,  <^thy  and  ^th,  or 
a  3^,  6thy  and  %th  5  and,  that  when  the  ^th  takes 
place,  the  6th  is  to  be  omitted ;  and  contrarily,  if 
the  6th  be  ufed,  the  ^th  is  to  be  left  out. 

Our  excellent  and  worthy  Countryman  Mr. 
Tlhomas  Morley,  in  his  ImroduBion  to  Mujtc,  Pag,  143.' 
teaching  his  Scholars  to  compofe  four  Parts,  ufeth 
thefq  Words,  But  when  you  put  in  a  dth,  then  of  courfe 
mufl  the  fifth  be  left  out  5  excep  at  a  Cadence  or  Clofe 
inhere  a  Difcord  is  taken  thus : 


izozu. 
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Which  is  the  hejl  manner 
of  Clofingy  and  the  only 
•way  of  taking  a  ^th  and 
dth  together. 


izo 
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All  this  to  be  un- 
derflood  as  fpeaking  of 
aperfe^ph*  But  there 
is  another  5^^  in  Mu-* 
fie,  called  a  Falfe,  De- 
feftive,  or  Imperfect 
'ythy  which  neceffarily 
requires  a  6th  to  be  joined  with  it :  And  tho'  I 
never  heard  any  approved  Author  accompt  it  for 
a  Concord,  yet  it  is  of  moft  excellent  ufe  in  Com- 
poficion ;  and  hath  a  particular  grace  and  elegan- 
cy, even  in  this  plain  way  of  Counterpoint.  It 
is  commonly  produced  by  making  the  lower  Term 

or 
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or  Bafs-Note,  Sharp,  as  you  fee  in  the  two  Inflaiv 
qes  follow ing. 


rzz-Qiit: 
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Thus  you  fee  how  a  5?^  and  6th  may  be  ufec 
at  cnce  ;  in  any  other  way  than  thefe  I  have  men^ 
tion'd.  I  do  not  conceive  how  they  can  flandto: 
gether  in  Counterpoint ;  but  when  one  of  them  ij 
put  in,  the  other  is  to  be  left  out,  according  t' 
the  common  Rule. 

§  12.  Composition  ///  a  JJmr^  Key. 

WE  will  now  proceed  to  a  jharp  Key  ^   i 
which,   6ths  are  very  frequent  5  for  then 
are  certain  j7;^r/»  Notes  of  the  Bafs,    which  nece 
farily  require  a  leller  6th  to  be  joined  to  them 
As  namely,  i.  The  Half  Note,  or  leifer  id  unde; 
the  Key  of  the  Compofition.     2.  The  greater  3 
above  the  Key.     3.  Alfo  the  3^  under  it,    requij 
ring  fomecimes  the  greater,  and  fometimes  the /#j 
fer  6th  to  be  joined  to  it,   as  you  fee  m  the  fubf 
fequent  Example  j    in  which  the  Notes   of  th^ 
Bafs  requiring  a  6th  are  marked  W^ith  a  Dagge 

under  them. 

Til 
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Things  to  be  noted  in  this  Example  are  thefc : 
I.  When  the  Notes  of  the  Bafs  keep  ftill  in  the 
fame  place,  it  is  left  to  your  liberty  to  remove  the 
other  Parts  as  you  Ihall  think  fit  :  An  Inilance 
whereof  you  have  in  the  next  Notes  after  the  be- 
ginning. 1.  Take  Notice  (and  obferve  it -here- 
after) that  the  Half-note  or /harp  Second  under  the 
Key,  doth  hardly  admit  an  2th  to  be  joined  to  it, 
without  Offence  to  a  critical  Ear  i  and  therefore 
have  I  joined  two  6ths  and  a  3^  to  that  /harp 
Note  of  the  Bafs  in  F,  3.  In  the  firfl  Part  of  the 
fecond  Bar,  you  may  fee  the  Treke  lending  Parn 
of  its  6th  to  the  foregoing  Note,  to  make  that 
Binding  Cadence  which  we  formerly  mentioned, 
pag,  41.  4,  You  may  obferve  that  now  I  permit 
the  Trel^le  to  end  in  aflarp  3^,  which  I  did  not  ap- 
prove when  th©  Key  y/as  fiat.  •  r-''^' 

The  Figures  (hew  you  which  parts  are  6tB  to 
the  Baff^  as  the  Marks,  which  Notes  of  the  Bafi^ 

E  '    le- 
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require  them  ;  where,  you  muft  know,  that  the 
Bafs  in  all  fuch  like  Notes,  doth  affume  the  na- 
ture of  an  upper  Part ;  wanting  commonly  a  3J, 
fometimes  a  ph  of  that  Latitude  or  Compafs 
which  is  proper  to  the  true  nature  of  the  5/?/^. 

To  demonftrate  this,  we  will  remove  the  faidij 
Notes  into  their  proper  Compafs  5  and  then  you 
will  fee  thofe  6ths  changed  into  other  Concords ;  the 
upper  Parts  remaining  the  fame  they  were,  or  elfe 
ufing  thofe  Notes  which  the  Bafs  affumed  before. 


EXAMPLE. 


TrebUrZ-Z, 


z  Trehh'. 


3  ^      83      8    8 


g:E:pg:z:p.:|~  __:|:d:; 


t        t         t   ft  t     . 

Heke  you  may  perceive,  that  by  removing  thofe 
Notes  of  the^^/z^^ji  lower,  all  the  Sths  slxc 
taken  away,  exempt,  that  <5?/?  which  made  the 
Binding  Cadence  ,v, and  that  alfo  will  be  taken,' 
quite  away,  if  we  remove  its  Bafs^Note  into  its 
full  Latitude,  which  is  a  5?/j  lower;  a§  you  will 
eaiily  {ee  by  the  Inftaucc  next  fojlowing- 

:  ~    ■■  '■"■'■  By 
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B  Y  this  which  hath 
been  fhewed,  you  fee 
where  6ths  are  to  be 
ufed  in  Compofition  ; 
and  how  they  may 
be  avoided  when  you 
J>Ieafe.  But  I  would 
have  you  take  Notice, 
that  Bajfes  conjifling  much  of  Notes  which  require  6x.hs 
to  he  joined  to  them^  are  more  apt  for  feiv,  than  for 
many  Parts,  1l\\q  like  may  be  faid  of  BajS[es  xh^t 
move  much  by  Degrees.  '' mh't^^''^ 

§  13.  OfTranfition  or  Breaking  a  Nqte**^ 


t 


ON  E  thing,  yet  renaaihs,  very  neceifary  (fome- 
times)in  Compofition;  and  that  is,  to  make 
fmooth  or  fweeten  the  roughnefs  of  a  Leap,  by  a 
gradual  Tranfition  to  the  Note  next  following, 
I  which  is  commonly  called  the  Breaking  of  a  Note, 
The  manner  of  it  you  have  in  the  following  Ex- 
amples, where  the  Minum  is  By  is  broken  to  a  3^^ 
^th  and  ^th  both  downward  and  upward. 


'-^- 


_     t  J3 


~_"Z£'iSlI! 


I N '  like„inL#i]j?f  iHay  %SemikemhG  broken  into 
fmaller  Notes,    Where  take  Notice  alfo,  that  two, 

E  »  three. 
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thfeci  or  more  Notes  {landing  together  in  the  fame 
Line  or  Space  may  be  confidered  as  one  intirc 
Note,   and  confequencly  capable  of  Tranfition. 

EXAMPLE. 
g5:r:rr:i:f~:z?zi4l::-==:«a:l=r?ir«d=}| 


I  N  which,  you  have  no  more  to  take  care  of, 
but  that  the  firft  Particle  exprefs  the  Concord,  and 
that  the  laft  produce  not  two  ^ths  or  Sths  with 
fame  other  Part.  To  avoid  which  (if  it  fo  hap- 
pen) the  following  Note  of  the  other  Part  may  be 
altered,  or  the  Tranfition  may  be  omitted, 

W  E  will  take  the  late  Example  with  its  6thfy 
and  apply  fome  of  thefe  Breakings  to  fuch  Notes 
as  do  require  them,  or  may  admit  them. 

EXAMPLE. 


Mfffr. 
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The  Breakings  are  marked  vyith  little  Stars  un- 
der them  5  which  you  will  better  conceive  if  you 
caft  your  Eye  back  upon  their  original  Note, 

In  this  I  have  made  the  ifl  and  2d  Treble  end 
both  in  the  fame  Tone,  that  you  might  fee  tlie 
Tenor  fall  by  Tranfition  into  the  Greater  ^d  at  the 
Clofe. 

These  Rules  and  Inflrudllons  w^hich  I  have  now 
delivered,  being  duly  obferved,  may  (I  doubt  nor) 
fuffice  to  fhew  you  what  is  neceffary  for  Com  poll- 
tion  of  two,  three,  or  four  Parts,  in  Counterpoint. 

I  have  fet  my  Examples  all  m  the  fame  Key 
(viz,,  in  G)  that  I  might  give  the  lefs  difturbance 
to  your  Apprehenfion  ;  which  being  once  confirm- 
ed, you  may  fet  your  Com pofi tion  in  what  Key 
you  pleafe,  having  regard  to  the  Greater  and  Lef- 
fsr  {dvL%  hath  been  (lie wed, 

§  14.  Composition  of  5,  6^  and  7  Parts. 

By  that  which  hath  been  fhewed,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  there  cart  be  but  three  different 
Concords  applied  at  once  to  any  one  Note  of 
the  Bajs^  that  is  to  fay  (generally  fpeaking)  ei- 
ther a  5^,  ^thy  and  8//:?,  or  a  3^  6thy  and  8//;. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  joyn  more  Parts  then 
three  to  the  Bafs^  it  muft  be  done  by  doubling 
fome  of  thofe  Concords,  v.  g.  If  one  Part  more 
be  added,  which  makes  a  Compofirion  of  five 
Parts,  fome,  one  of  the  faid  Concords  muft  flill 
be  doubled.  If  two  be  added,  which  makes  a 
Compofition  of  fix  Parts,  the  duplication  of  two 
of  the  Concords  will  be  required.  If  three  Parts 
more  be  added,  which  makes  up  feven  Parts  ;  then 
all  the  three  Concords  will  be  doubled.  And 
confequently,  the  more  Parts  a  Compofition  con- 
fifts  of,  the  more  redoublings  of  the  Concords  will 

E   ^  be 
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be  required.  Which  redoublings  mufl  be  either 
in  their  OBaves^  or  in  their  Vnifons,  I  mention  V- 
nifonsy  becaufe  many  Parts  cannot  ftand  within  the 
Compafs  of  the  Scale  of  Mulic,  But  fome  of  thofe 
Parts  muft  of  necefTity  meet  fometimes  inUnifon, 

That  I  may  explicate  thefe  things  more  clear- 
ly, I  will  fet  you  Examples  of  5,  6,  and  7  Parts  ; 
with  fuch  Obfervations  as  may  occur  therein : 
And  being  able  to  joyn  fo  many  Parts  together  in 
Counterpoint ,  you  will  find  lefs  difficulty  to  com- 
pofe  them  in'Figurate  Defcant  j  becaufe  there 
you  will  have  more  liberty  to  change  or  break  off 
upon  the  middle  of  a  Note. 

Examples  of  Five  Parts. 
jr--^/^.;i::zpzi:i;i:&:s:z9:rpzCzjE:: 
— i---t-l — P — {-[i_iirf 
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^f  V  ^°"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  o^^^^s  Concords  flilJ 
doubled,   as   m.iy   be  obferved   by   the  Figures 

which 
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which  denote  them.  Your  next  (hall  be  of  Six 
Parts  ;  wherein  two  Concords  will  ftill  be  doubled 
to  each  Note  of  the  Bafs. 

Examples  of  Six  Parts. 
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Here   you  (cc  ■  two   Concords  doubled ;   in 
which,   all  you  have  to  obferve  is,  how  they  re- 
I  move  feverai  ways ;  the  one  upward,  the  other 
downward  5  by  which  means  they  avoid  the  Con- 
fection of  Perfefts  of  the  fame  kind. 


E4 
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Example  of  Seven  Parjs, 
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Obsfrvations  in  this  Example  are  tliefe,  firft 
that  all  the  three  Concords  are  either  doubled ;  or 
if  any  one  {land  fingle  (as  that  which  makes  the 
Binding  Cadence  mufl  always  do)  it  doth  neceffi- 
tate  feme  other  Concord  to  be  trebled.  Secondly, 
that  thgush  ths  Parts  do  meet  fometimes  in  Umfon 

when 
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when  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  yet  they  muft  not  re- 
main fo,  longer  than  neceflity  requires.  Laflly  take 
Notice,  that  the  Notes  of  one  Part  may  be  placed 
above  or  below  the  Notes  pf  another  Neighbour- 
ing Part ;  either  to  avoid  the  Confecution  of  Per- 
feds,  or  upon  any  voluntary  Defign.  The  Notes 
fo  tranfpofed,  are  marked  with  little  Stars  over 
tliem,  that  you  may  take  better  Notice  of  them. 

§  1 5.  Of  two  Basses,  ar/d  Composition 
of  Eight  Pa  rts. 

MANY  Compoficions  are  faid  to  have  two 
Bajfes  (becaufe  they  are  exhibited  by  two 
yiols  or  Voices)  when,  in  reality  they  are  both  but 
one  Bafs  divided  into  feveral  Parcels  ;  of  which, 
either  Bafs  doth  take  its  Part  by  turns,  whilft  the 
other  fupplies  the  OiEce  of  another  Part.  Such 
are  commonly  defign'd  for  Inflruments.  But  here 
we  are  to  fpeak  of  two  Bajfes  of  a  different  Na- 
ture ;  and  that  in  reference  to  Compofition  of 
Eight  Parts ;  which,  whether  intended  for  Church 
or  Chamber,  is  ufually  parted  into  two. Quires  ; 
either  Quire  having  its  peculiar  Bafsy  with  three 
ppper  Parts  thereto  belonging. 

These  two  Qiiires  anfwer  each  other  by  turns  ^ 
fometimes  with  a  fingle  Voice,  fometimes  with 
two,  three,  or  all  four  ;  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  Subjed,  Matter,  or  Fancy  of  the  Cpmpofer. 
But  when  both  Quires  joyn  together,  the  Com- 
pofition confiils  of  Eight  Pares,  according  to  the 
following  Example.  In  which  you  will  fee  two 
Maffes^  either  of  them  moving  according  to  the 
nature  of  that  Part ;  and  either  of  them  alfo,  if  fet 
alone,  a  true  Bafs  to  all  the  upper  Parts  of  either 
Quire  ;  forluch  ought  the  two  Baffes  to  be,  which 

here  I  do  mean.     And  though  it  be  a  thing  which 

'  '  ■  ....      ^.^^^ 
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few  of  ou*r  chief  Compofers  do  obferve,  yet  I  can 
not  but  deliver  my  Opinion  therein  ;  leaving  th« 
skilful  to  follow  which  way  they  moft  affed. 

.        Example  of  Eight  P  a  r  t  s» 
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A  s  concerning  the  Concordance  of  thefe  two 
Bajfes  betwixt  themfelves^  it  muft  be,  in  every 
refpeftive  Note,  either  an  OElav.e,  an  Vnifon^  a, 
T'hird^  ot  a  Smh,  one  to  the  other ;  not  a  Fifths 
becauie  the  upper  Bafs  (being  fee  alone,  or  found- 
ing louder  than  the  other)  will  be  a  ^th  to  all 
thofe  upper  Parts  which  were  OBaves  to  the  low- 
er Bafs.  But  where  the  Bajfes  are  a  ?  J  one  to  the 
Other,  if  you  take  away  the  lower  Bafs,  the  Sths 
are  only  changed  into  6ths.  Again,  it  you  rake 
away  the  lower  Bafs  where  they  are  a  6tb  one  to 
the  other  ;  thofe  upper  Parts  which  were  6ths  to 
the  lower  Bafsy  will  be  Sths  to  the  higher.  Where 
the  BaJJes  found  in  Umfoti  or  OBave,  the  uppef 
Concords  are  the  fame  to  either. 

The  Reafon  why  I  do  not  affecl  a  ^th  betwixt 
the  two  Baffes  in  Choral  Mufic  is,  that  I  would 
not  have  the  Mufic  of  one  Quire  to  depend  upon 
the  Baf  of  the  other,  which  is  diftant  (rom  it; 
but  rather,  that  the  Mufic  of  cither  Quire  be 
built  upon  its  own  proper  Bafs,  and  thofe  two 
Bajfes  with  all  their  upper  Parts  to :  be  fuch  as 
may  make  one  entire  Harmony  when  they  joyii  to- 
gether. 

One  thing  more  concerning  two  Bii/fes  Is,  that 
though  they  may  often  meet  in  ^ds,  yet  if  they 
move  fucceffively  in  fimple  sds,  they  will  produce 
a  kind  of  buzzing,  in  lov/  Notes  efpecially  (as  I 
have  fometimes  obferved)  which  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proved unlefs  the  Humour  of  the  Words  fbould 
require  it. 

What  we  have  faid  of  four  Parts  in  a  Quire^ 
the  fame  may  be  underftood  if  either  Qiiire  con- 
fill:  of  live  or  fix  Voices.  Alfo,  if  the  Mufic  be 
compofed  for  three  or  four  Quires,  each  Quire 
ought  to  have  its  peculiar  Baf,  independent  oi 
the  other  :   And   the  more  Parts  the  Compofi- 

tion 
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tion  confifts  of  when  all  are  joined  together  in 
a  full  CItoyus  ;  the  greater  allowances  may  be 
granted  ;  becaufe  the  multiplicity  of  Voices  doth 
drown  or  hide  thofe  little  Solecifmes  which  in 
fewer  Parts  would  not  be  allowed. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  think  neceflfary  to  be 
fhewed  concerning  Counteypoint,  or  plain  Defcant^ 
which  is  the  Ground  work,  or  (as  I  may  fay) 
the  Grammar  of  Mufical  Compofition,  And  though 
the  Examples  herein  fet  down  (in  which  I  have  ^ 
endeavoured  no  Curiofity  but  plain  Inftrudion) 
be  (liort,  fui table  to  a  Compendiumy  yet  they  are 
(I  hope)  fufficient  to  let  you  fee  how  to  carry  on 
your  Compfttions  to  what  length  you  (hall  de- 
fire.. 
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Pradical  MUSIC. 


The  Third  PART. 
Teaching  the  Ufe  6?/  D  i  s  c  o  r  d  s. 

§  I.  Concernbig  Discord s- 

DISCORDS,  as  we  formerly  faid  of  Inter- 
vals are  Indefinite  ;  for  all  Intervals,  ex- 
cepting thofe  few  which  precifely  termi- 
nate the  Concords,  are  Difcords.  But  our 
Concern  in  this  place,  is  no  more  than  with  thefe 
that  follow,  *viz>  The  Lejfer  and  Greater  Second, 
The  Leffer,  Greater,  and  PerjeSl  Fourth.  The  Lef- 
fer,  or  DejeBive  Fifth,  The  Lejfer  and  Greater  Se- 
ventk    By  thefe  I  slfo  mean  their  OBaves, 

§  a,  Hovi 
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§  2.  How  Discords  are  admitted  i fit o 
Music. 

DISCO  RDS  are  two  ways  (chiefly  ufed  in 
Compoficion.  Firft,  in  Diminution  ;  That 
is,  when  two,  three,  or  more  Notes  of  one  Part 
are  fee  againfl:  one  Note  of  a  different  Part.  And 
this  is  commonly  done  in  making  a  gradual  Tran- 
fiticn  from  one  Concord  to  another  ;  of  which 
you  had  fome  Intimation,  Pag*  51,  where  I  fpoke 
of  Breaking  a  Note. 

In  this  way  of  Paffage,  a  Difcord  may  be  al- 
lowed in  any  one  of  the  Diminute  Note,  except 
the  firft  or  leading  Note^  which  ought  always  to 
be  a  Concord. 

£  X  J  MP  L  E. 
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To  which  m.ay  be  referred  all  kinds  of  Break- 
ings or  DividingSj  either  of  the  Bajs  it  felf,  or  of 

the 
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the  Defiant  that  is  joined  to  it ;  of  which  you 
may  fee  hundreds  of  Examples  in  my  Book  named 
T'he  Divipon  Viol,  ^d  Part  j  the  whole  Difcourfe 
being  upon  that  Subjed. 

Hear  again  take  Notice,  that  two,  three,  or 
more  Notes  ftanding  together  in  the  fame  Line  or 
Space  may  be  confidered  as  one  entire  Note ;  and 
may  admit  a  Difiord  to  be  joined  to  any  of  them, 
the  firft  only  accepted. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 
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Although  in  this  Example,  I  fliew  what  Li- 
berty you  have  to  ufe  Difiords ;  where  many 
Notes  fiand  together  in  the  fame  Line  or  Space, 
which  may  properly  be  ufed  in  Vocal  Mufic, 
where  both  the  Parts  pronounce  the  fame  Words 
or  Syllables  together,  yet  it  is  not  very  ufual  in 
Mufick  made  for  Inftruments. 

§  3-   0/  S  Y  N  c  o  P  A  T  I  o  N. 

THE  other  way  in  which  Difiords  are  not  on- 
ly allowed  or  admitted  ;  but  of  moft  ex- 
cellent Ufe  and  Ornament  in  Compofition  ;  is,  in 
Syncopation  or  Binding  :  That  is,  when  a  Note  of 
one  Pare  ends  and  breaks  off  upon  the  middle 
|of  the  Note  of  another  Part  j  as  you  fee  in  the 
following  ExampleSr' 
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Syncopation/;^  three  Parts. 
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These  Examples  do  fhew  you  all  the  Bindings 
or  Syncopations  that  are  ufually  to  be  found ;  as 
jths  with  6thi  ;  6ths  with  <)ths  ;  ^ths  with  -^ds  % 
Sds  with  ids.  Why  Sths  and  $ths  are  exempt  from 
Binding  with  their  neighbouring  Difcords,  (hall 
prefently  appear. 

In  this  way  of  Binding,  aDifcord  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  firft  Part  of  any  Note  of  the  Bafsy  if  the 
other  Part  of  the  Binding  Note  did  found  in  Con- 
cordance to  that  Note  of  the  Bafs  which  went  be- 
fore j  and  fometimes  alfo  without  that  Qualifica- 
tion wherein  fome  Skill  or  Judgment  is  required. 

§  4.  Fajjage  (?/  D  i  s  c  o  r  d  s. 

DISCORDS  thus  admitted,  we  are  next  to 
confider  how  they  are  brought  off,  to  render 
them  delightful ;  for  fimply  of  themfelves  they  are 
harfii  and  difpleafing  to  the  Ear,  and  introduced 
into  Mujic  only  for  variety  ;  or,  by  ftriking  the 
Sence  with  a  difpropottionate  Sound,  to  beget  a 
greater  Attention  to  that  which  follows  ;  to  the 
hearing  whereof  we  are  drawn  on  (as  it  were)  by 
a  nccelTary  expedation. 

This  winding  or  bringing  a  Difcord  off,  is  al- 
ways beft  affeded  by  changing  from  thence  into 
fome  Imperfed  Concord^  to  which  more  fweetnefs 
feemsto  be  added  by  the  D//cor^  founding  before  it. 
And  here  you  have  the  Reafon  why  an  2th  and  a 
^th  do  not  admit  of  Syncopation  or  Binding,  with 
their  neighbouring  Difcords ;  becaufe  a  jth  doth 
Pafs  more  pleafingly  into  a  6tb  ;  as  alfo  a  gth  into 
a  loth  or  3^.  And  as  for  a  ph  though  it  Bind 
well  enough  with  a  6th  (as  you  did  fee  in  fome  of 
the  foregoing  Examples)  yet  with  a  4//?  it  will 
not  Bind  fo  well,  becaufe  a  4?/;  doth  Pafs  more 

proper! V  into  a  ^d. 

These 
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I'hess  little  Windings  and  Bindings  with  Dif- 
tords  and  Imperfed  Concords  after  them,  do  very 
much  delight  the  Ear  \  yet  do  not  fatisfie  it,  but 
hold  it  in  fufpence  (as  it  were)  until  they  come  to 
a  Perfed:  Concord ;  where  (as  at  a  Period)  we 
underftand  the  Sence  of  that  which  went  before. 

Now,  in  paffing  from  Difcords  to  Imperfe<5i: 
Concords,  we  commonly  remove  to  that  which  i% 
neareft,  rather  than  to  one  that  is  more  remote ; 
which  Rule  holds  good  alfo  in  pafling  from  Imper- 
fed:  Concords,  to  thofe  that  are  more  Perfect. 

§  y,  0/ Discords,  Note  againfi  Note. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  mention'd  but  two 
ways  in  which  Difcords  are  allowed ;  that  is, 
in  Diminutiouy  and  Syncofationy  yet  we  find  a  third 
Way,  wherein  Skilful  Compofers  do  often  ufe 
them  3  which  \s^  by  fetting  Note  for  Note  of 
the  fame  quantity  one  againft  another.  And 
though  it  be  againft  the  common  Rules  of  Com- 
pofition  ;  yet,  being  done  with  Judgment  and 
Defign,  it  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  Elegances 
of  Figurate  Mufic. 

The  prime  or  chief  of  which,  for  their  Ufe  and 
Excellency  in  Mufic,  are  a  Tritone  and  a  Semidia" 
^\pente ;  that  is,  the  Greater  or  Excefjive  4th,  and 
the  Lejfer  or  DefeBive  ^tk  Which  according  to 
the  Scale,  where  we  have  no  other  divifions  or 
diftindions  than  Semitones  or  Half-notes,  feem  to  be 
the  fame  Interval,  as  to  proportion  of  Sound,  ei- 
ther: of  theni  confifting  of  fix  Semitones ;  but  their 
ia{>pearance  in  Pradice  is,  one  of  them  as  a  ^\th^ 
jthe  other  like  a  ph,  which,  if  placed  one  above 
the  other,  compleat  the  compafs  of  an  OEiave^  in 
manner  following, 

F  2  Semi- 
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TntiR  ufe  in  Figurate  Defiant  is  very  frequent, 
both  in  Syncopation  and  Note  againft  Note,  as  in 
CoimteYpoint.  The  Iritones  pafles  naturally  into  a 
6thy  the  Semidiapente  into  a  3^,  thus : 


7rito7ie, 


Setnidiapente* 


The  Parts  or  Sounds  which  they  ufually  re- 
quire to  be  joined  with  them,  either  in  Binding 
or  without  it ;  are  a  fecond  above  the  lower  Note 
of  the  Tritone  j  and  a  fecond  above  the  higher 
Note  of  the  Semidiapente  ;  which  makes  that  616 
we  mentioned,  pag.  47,  as  neceflary  to  be  joined 
with  an  ImperfeB  ph. 
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§  6.  0/ Discords  /;?  <i^^J/^  Transition. 

1  Shewed  you  formerly  (pag,  5 1)  how  a  Note  is 
fometimes  broken  to  make  a  Trcmjttion  by  de- 
grees to  fome  other  Concord, 

These  Tranfitiom  or  Breakings  are  commonly 
exprefs'd  in  Quavers  or  Crotchets  ,  fometimes 
(though  feldom)  in  Minums,  The  Examples  I 
gave  you  were  fet  for  the  Trebky  but  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Bafs  alfo,  or  any  other  Part. 

Now,  if  the  Bafs  and  an  upper  Part,  do  both 
make  a  Tranfition  at  the  fame  time,  in  Notes  of 
the  fame  quantity,  and  in  contrary  motion,  which 
is  their  ufual  Paffage  ;  there  muft  (of  neceffity) 
be  an  encounter  of  Difcords,  whilft  either  Part 
proceeds  by  degrees  towards  its  ^defigned  Con- 
cord. And  therefore  in  fuch  a  PalTage,  Difcords 
(no  doubt}  may  be  allowed  Note  againft  Note. 
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EXAMPLE. 
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Besides  thefe  which  depend  upon  the  Rule  of 
Breaking  and  Tranfitm,  there  may  be  other  ways 
wherein  a  skilful!  Compofer  may  upon  defign  fee 
.a  Difcordy  for  which  no  general  Rule  is  to  be  gi- 
.t'-en  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  be  exhibited  to  a  Be- 
ginner 5  there  being  a  great  difference  betwixt 
that  which  is  done  with  Judgment  and  Defign, 
and  that  which  is  committed  by  overfight  origno- 
tance.  Again,  many  things  may  be  allowed  in 
Quavers  and  Crotchets  (as  in  thefe  Examples  that 
I  have  fhewed)  which  would  not  be  fo  allowable 
iv^ ^imms  or  Semibnves, 
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I  told  you  formerly  that  Dijcords  are  beft 
brought  ofF  when  they  pafs  into  Imperfe^  Concords  -, 
which  is  true  Dodrine,  and  ought  to  be  obferved 
(as  much  as  may  be)  in  long  Notes  and  Syncopation : 
But  in  fhort  Notes  and  Diminutiony  we  are  not  io 
flridly  obliged  to  obfervance  of  that  Rule.  Nei- 
ther can  we  Afcend  or  Defcend  by  degrees  to  a 
^th  or  to  an  ^thy  but  a  ^th  will  come  before  the 
one,  and  a  -jth  before  the  other. 

Again,  a  -jth  doth  properly  pafs  into  a  5^^, 
when  the  Parts  do  meet  in  contrary  Motion,  as 
you  may  fee  in  the  Example  next  following. 
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And  here  you  may  fee  two  ']thsy  both  Parts 
Defcending,  betwixt  the  Bafs  and  higher  lYehk  j 
not  by  overfight,  but  fet  with  defign. 

§7.    0/  R^//«/^/<?;^   INH  ARMONICAL. 

AFTER  this  Difcourfe  of  Coftcords,  I  think 
it  very  proper  to  fay  fomething  concerning 
Relation  Inharmnkaly  which  I  formerly  did  but 
only  mention. 

F4  Re' 
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Relation,  or  Refped,  or  Reference  hhaYmo- 
nicaly  is  a  harfti  Refledion  of  Flat  againft  Sharp 
in  a  crofs  Form ;  that,  is,  when  the  prefent  Note 
of  one  Part,  compared  with  the  foregoing  Note  of 
another  Part,  doth  produce  fome  harfh  and  dif- 
pleafing  Difcord.  Examples  of  it  are  fuch  as  fol- 
low : 
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The  firfl  Note  of  the  Trel^ie  is  in  E  ftmrp  t, 
which  confidered  (crofs  wife)  with  the  fecond 
Note  of  the  Bafs  in  E  flat,  begets  the  Sound  of  a 
Lejfer  Second,  which  is  a  Dtjcord,  The  fecond 
Example  is  the  fame  Defcending: 

The  third  Example,  comparing  E  flmrp  in 
the  Bafs,  with  B  fiat  in  the  T^rehky  produces  a  falfe 
^th,  which  is  alfo  a  Difcord.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  the  fourth  Example. 

The  iirft  Note  of  the  Bafs  in  the  fifth  Exam- 
ple (lands  in  B  fiat ;  which  compared  with  the 
lafl  Note  of  the  'treble^  in  E  /harp,  produces  the 
found  of  a  Tritone  or  Greater  ^th,  which  is  alfo  a 
harfh  Difcord. 

Though  thefe  crofs  Relations  found  not  both 
together,  yet  they  leave  a  harfhnefs  in  the  Ear, 
which  is  to  be  avoided ,  efpecially  in  Compofition 
of  few  Parts. 

But  you  muft  know,  that  this  crofs  Reflexi- 
on oiFlat  againft  Sharpy  doth  not  always  produce 
Relation  Inharmonic  ah 
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For  it  is  both  ufual  and  proper  for  the  up- 
per Part  to  change  from  flat  to  fJoarp  when  the 
Bafs  doth  fall  a  Lejfer  3^,  as  you  fee  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  Bars  of  this  Example.  Alfo  that  Re- 
fledion  of  F  fharp  againft  B  flaty  in  the  third  Bar, 
which  produces  the  found  of  a  Lejfer  ^th,  is  not 
Relation  Inharmomcal.  The  Reafon  thereof  you 
fhall  prefently  have.  But  firft  I  will  give  you  a 
clearer  Inftance  thereof,  by  comparing  it  with 
another  ^th,  flat  .igainft  /harp  crofs  wife,  that  your 
own  Ear  may  better  j'udge  what  is,  and  what  is 
not.  Relation  Inharmomcal, 
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The  firft  two  Inftances  fhew  a  Relation  of  F 
Jharp  in  the  Bafs,  againft  Bflat  in  the  7fel;Ie,  which 
begets  the  found  of  a  Lejfer  ^thy  and  is  very  good 

and 
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and  ufual  in  Compofition.  The  other  two  Inflan- 
CQS  are  F fiat  in  the  Bafsy  againft  B  Jharp  in  the 
Irebk,  which  jnakes  a  Greater  or  ExceJJive  ^thy  a 
very  harfh  Relation.  And  here  (by  the  way)  you 
may  obferve  three  different  ^ths  in  PraSikal  Mujtc, 
'Viz.  T.  From  F/barp  to  B  flat  upward.  2.  From 
F  flat  to  B  flat  ;  and  3.  From  Fflat  to  B  Jbarpy 
thus  exemplified. 


JPfp/^^  4th.     Greater  4th. 


'"  As  to  the  Reafon,  why  Ffharp  againft  B  flat 
doth  not  produce  Relation  Inharmonkaly  we  are  to 
cdnfider  the  proportion  of  its  Internal ;  which  (in- 
deed )  belongs  rather  to  the  I'heory  of  Mujic ; 
for  though  the  Ear  informs  a  practical  Compofer, 
which  Sounds  are  harfli  or  plealing  ;  it  is  the  fpe* 
culative  Part  that  confiders  the  Reafon  why  fuch 
or  fuch  Intervals  make  thofe  Sounds  which  pleafe 
or  difpleafe  the  Ear. 

But  we  will  reduce  this  buflnefs  of  the  Lejfer  ^th 
into  Pradice  ;  that  thereby  we  may  give  a  Reafon 
to  a  Pradical  Mufician,  why  it  falls  not  under  Re- 
lation InharTiionicaL  To  which  Purpofe  we  will 
examine  it  according  to  our  common  Scale  of  Af«- 
flc,  and  there  we  Ihall  find  it  to  confift  of  no  more 
than  four  Semitones  or  Half-Notes  ;  which  is  the 
very  fame  number  that  makes  a  Ditone  or  Greater 
3d, 


This  Example  will  render  it  more  plain. 
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"Now  I  fuppofe  that  no  praftical  Mufician  will 
fay  that  the  two  Terms  of  a  Greater  $d  have  any 
harfh  Relation  one  to  the  other  ;  which  granted, 
doth  alfo  exempt  the  other  (being  the  like  Inter- 
val) from  Relation  Inharmonkal,  tho"*  in  appear- 
ance it  be  a  4?^,  and  hath  fiat  againft  fbarp  in  a 
fxo(s  Refledion. 

By  this  you  may  perceive  that  Diftances  ia 
the  Scale,  are  not  always  the  fame  in  Sound, 
which  they  feem  to  the  fight.  To  illuflrate  this 
a  little  further,  we  will  add  a  JLeffer  3^  to  the  for- 
mer Jjejjer  ^thy  which  in  appearance  will  make  a 
LeJJer  6th -y  for  fo  the  Degrees  in  the  Scale  will 
^exhibit  it  in  manner  following. 

^th.       3d.  6th'  6th* 
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But  this  6th  in  fight,  is  no  more  in  found  than 
a  common  '^th  which  we  may  demonftrate  by  the 
Scale  it  felf :  For,  if  we  remove  each  Term  a  Semi- 
tone lower  (which  muft  needs  keep  them  flill  at 
the  fame  diftance)  we  fhall  find  the  6th  changed 
into  a  ^th  in  fight  as  well  as  found  ;  and  the 
LejJer  /^th  likewife  changed  into  a  Greater  3^,  as 
you  may  fee  in  this  Example. 

~ 'fl'botf T^"~ ^t         And  if  we  remove  the 

SS^j3:§:it::;3:a:?;:::     latter  three  Notes  again, 
g2_-ia no — 4l|f     jjj^jj  ^gj.  them  a  Semitone 

higher  by  adding  a  J/jarp  to  each  Note^  thus ,  that 

which  in  the   firft  Infiance     .^ «■ x* 

was  D  fiat,  is  now  become  C    ^ZTd~zdz$Qzi 
.  /harp  ;  and  likewife  B  fiat  now     ^lidzf  _rztl-}t 
changed  into  A /harp. 

This  removing  of  the  Concords  a  Semitone 
higher  or  lower,  as  alfo  the  changing  them  into 

Keys 
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Keys  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  Cardinal 
Key  upon  which  the  Air  of  the  Mujic  depend- 
eth  ;  does  many  times  caufe  an  Untunablenefs 
HI  the  Concor-ds,  as  though  our  Strings  were  out 
of"  Tune  when  we  play  upon  Inilruments  which 
have  fixed  Stops  or  Frets  :  And  this  alfo  happens 
amongft  the  Keys  of  Harpjtchords,  and  Organs  ;  the 
Reafon  whereof  is,  th(^  inequality  of  Tones  and 
Semitones ;  either  of  them  having  their  Major 
and  Mnor  ;  which  our  common  Scale  doth  not 
diftinguifh.  And  this  has  caufed  forae  to  com- 
plain againfl  the  Scale  it  felf,  as  though  it  were 
defective .  Concerning  which,  i  will  prefume  no 
further  than  the  delivering  of  my  own  Opinion  ; 
to  which  purpofe  I  muft  firfl  fay  fomething, 

§  8.  Of  the  Three  Scales  of  Mv  sic. 

THE  three  Scales  are  thefe.  i.  Scala  Dia- 
tonka*  2'  Scala  Cromatka.  3.  Scala  Enhar- 
monica.  The  Diatonick  Scale,  is  that  which  rifes 
to  a  'yth,  by  three  T'ones  and  a  Semitone  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  %thy  by  two  Tones  and  one  Sa- 
mitone  ;  which  Semitone  is  denoted  in  both  places 
bv  Fa,  as  I  Hiewed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Trea- 
tife. 


n—Q 


^—3 


This  is  (in  effed)  the  old  Grecian  Scale,  con-* 
lifting  of  four  Tetrachords  or  ^ths^  extending  to 
a  double  OBave  \    which  Guido  AretinuSy  a  Monk 

of 
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cf  St.  BenediB^s  Order  (about  the  Year  of  our 
LORD  960)  changed  into  a  form  in  which  it  now 
is ;  fetting  this  Greek  Letter  r  Gamma  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  to  acknowledge  from  whence  he  had 
it  5  and  this  (for  its  general  Ufe)  is  now  called 
the  common  Scale  of  Mujic. 

The  Chromatick  Scale  rifes  to  a  ^th,  by  a  lorn 
and  RvG  Semitones ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  to 
an  ^thy  by  five  Semitones  more. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sth.  ^th, 

z:-q=3=:=:i=1"i"Z«:i-i:bp-Jpi:g*e~-|:: 


Some  perhaps  may  find  Fault  with  this  Exam^ 
pie  of  the  Chromatick  Scale,  as  being  not  the  ufual 
way  of  fetting  it  down  ;  but  I  thought  it  the  beft 
Inflance  I  could  give  a  Learner  of  it,  as  to  its 
Ufe  in  Pradical  Mufic ;  in  which  it  is  fo  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  Diatonick  Scale,  that  the 
k  fiat  and  $  {harp  which  formerly  belonged  to  B 
only,  have  now  got  the  names  of  the  Chromatick 
Signs,  by  their  frequent  application  to  Notes  in  all 
places  of  the  Scale  ;  and  the  Mufic  which  moves 
much  in  Semitones  or  Half-Notes,  is  commonly 
called  Chromatick  Mufic.  And  from  hence  it  is, 
that  an  OElave  is  divided  into  12  Semitones, 

The  Inharmonick  Scale  rifes  gradually  by  Dei- 
Jes  or  Quarter-Notes  5  of  which  24  make  up  an 
OBave ;  and  is  fo  far  out  of  ufe,  that  we  fcarce 
know  how  to  give  an  Example  of  it.  Thofe  whcr 
endeavour  it,  do  fet  it  down  in  this  manner. 

B  ti  t 
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But,  as  to  its  tife  in  Pradical  Muiic,  I  am  yet 
to  feek  ;  for  I  do  not  conceive  how  a  natural  Voice 
can  Afcend  or  Defcend  by  fuch  Minute  Degrees, 
and  hit  them  right  in  Tune.  Neither  do  I  fee 
how  Syncopes  or  Bindings  with  DiJcords  (which 
are  the  chief  Ornaments  of  Compofition)  can  be 
performed  by  Quarter-Notes.  Or,  how  the  Con- 
cords (by  them)  can  be  removed  from  Key  to 
Key,  without  much  Trouble  and  Confufion.  For 
thefe  Reafons  I  am  flow  to  believe  that  any  good 
Mudc  (efpecially  of  many  Parts)  can  be  compo- 
fed  by  Quarter- Notes,  although  I  hear  fome  talk 
much  of  it. 

Only  one  place  there  is,  where  I  conceive  a 
Quarter- Note  might  ferve  inftead  of  a  Semitone ; 
which  is,  in  the  Binding  Cadence  of  the  Greater 
5 if,  and  that,  commonly,  is  covered  or  drowned 
either  by  the  Trill  of  the  Voice  or  Shake  of  the 
Finger. 

Btj  T  fome  do  fancy,  that  as  the  Diatonick  Scale 
is  made  more  elegant  by  a  Mixture  of  the  Chro^ 
matkk  ;  fo  likewife  it  might  be  bettered  by  help 
of  the  Enharmonick  Scale^  in  fuch  Places  where 
thofe  little  Diffonances  do  occur. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  flitting  of  the  Keys 
in  HaYpfichords  and  Organs ;  as  alfo  the  placing  of 
a  rniddle  Fret  near  the  top  of  a  Nutt  of  a  Viol  or 
'Theorbo,  where  the  Space  is  wide,  may  be  ufeful 
in  ferae  Cafes,  for  the  fweetning  of  fuch  Diffo- 
nances as., may  happen  in  thofe  places  5  But  I  do 
not  conceive  that  the  Enharmonick  Scale  is  there- 
in concerned  ;  feeing  thofe  Diffonances  are  fome- 

times 
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times  more,  fometimes  lefs,  and  feldom  that  any 
of  them  do  hit  precifely  the  Quarter  of  a  Note. 

K  o  w,  as  to  my  Opinion  concerning  our  com- 
mon Scale  of  Mufic  %  taking  it  with  its  mixture 
of  the  Chromatkk ;  I  think  it  lies  not  in  the  wit 
of  Man  to  frame  a  better,  as  to  all  Intents  and 
Purpofes  for  PraSikal  Mufic,  And,  as  for  thofe 
little  Diffonances  (for  fo  I  call  them,  for  want  of 
a  better  Word  to  exprefs  them)  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  Scale,  whofe  Office  and  Defign  is  no  more 
than  to  denote  the  Dillances  of  the  Concords  and 
Difcords,  according  to  the  Lines  and  Spaces  of 
which  it  doth  confiil ;  and  to  fhew  by  what  De- 
grees of  Tones  and  Semitones  a  Voice  may  rife  or 
fall. 

For  in  Vocal  Mufic  thofe  Diffonances  are  not 
perceived,  neither  do  they  occur  in  Inftruments 
which  have  no  Frets^  as  Violins  and  Wind  Inftru- 
ments, where  the  Sound  is  modulated  by  the 
touch  of  the  Finger  ;  but  in  fuch  only  as  have 
fixed  Stops  or  Frets ;  which,  being  placed  and  fit- 
ted for  the  moft  ufual  Keys^  in  the  Scale,  feem  out 
of  Order  when  we  change  to  Keys  lefs  ufual ; 
and  that  (as  I  faid)  doth  happen  by  reafon  of 
the  inequality  of  T*ones  and  Semitones^  efpecially 
of  the  latter. 

C©NCERNiNG  which,  I  ftiall  (with  Submiflion 
to  better  Judgments)  adventure  to  deliver  my 
own  Senfe  and  Opinion.  And  though  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  Mathematick  Part  of  Mu- 
ficy  yet  (happily)  a  pradical  Explication  thereof^ 
may  give  fome  Satisfadion  to  a  pradical  Mufi- 
tian,  when  he  fhall  fee  and  underftand  the  Rea- 
fon, 
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§  9.  Of  Greater  and  LeJJer  Semitones. 

I R  S  T,  you  muft  know,  that  Sounds  have 
.     their  Proportions  as  well  as  Numbers. 

Those  Proportions  may  be  explicated  by  a 
Line  divided  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  more  equal  Parts, 
We  will  fuppofe  that  Line  to  be  the  String  of  a 
Lute  or  FioL  Take  which  String  you  pleafe,  fo 
it  be  true  j  but  the  fmalleft  is  fitteft  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

Divide  the  length  of  that  String,  from  the 
Nutt  to  the  Bridge,  into  two  equal  Parts  ;  ftop, 
it  in  the  middle,  and  you  will  hear  the  Sound  of 
an  OBave,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  Sound  of 
the  open  String.  Therefore  is  a  Diapafon  faid  to 
be  in  dupla  Proportion  to  its  OBave, 

Next,  divide  the  String  into  three  equal  Parts  ; 
and  fcop  that  part  next  the  Nutt  (which  will 
be  at  the  Fret  [/?]  if  rightly  placed)  compare  the 
Sound  thereof  with  the  open  String,  and  you 
will  hear  the  difference  to  be  a  ^th.  Thence 
is  a  ^th  faid  to  be  Sefquiahera  Proportion ;  that 
is,  as  2  is  to  3. 

Again,  divide  your  String  into  four  equal 
Parts  j  flop  that  Part  next  the  Nutt  (which  will 
be  at  the  [/]  Fret)  and  you  have  a  ^th  to  the 
open  String.  Therefore  a  ^th  is  faid  to  be  Sef- 
quitenia  Proportion,  as  3  is  to  4.  By  thefe  you 
may  conceive  the  reft  towards  the  Nutt. 

If  you  ask  me  concerning  the  other  half  of 
the  String  from  the  middle  to  the  Bridge  5  the 
middle  of  that  half  makes  another  OBave^  and, 
fo  every  middle  one  after  another. 

We  will  now  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  bull- 
nefs  of  the  Semitones.  To  which  purpofe  we 
mufl  divide  the  OBave  it  felf  into  equal  Parts,) 

Firft, 
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Firfl;  in  the  middle;  which  will  fall  upon  the 
Fret  [/]  Examine  the  Sound  from  [/J  to  [k] 
(which  is  an  Od:ave  to  the  open  String)  and  you 
will  find  it  to  be  a  '^th.  Try  the  other  half  which 
is  towards  the  Nutt,  and  you  will  hear  it  is  but  a 

Next,  divide  that  '^th  which  is  from  [/]  to 
[«  ]  into  equal  Parts  -,  and  you  will  find  that  half 
which  is  towards  the  Bridge,  to  be  a  Greater  3^, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Nutt-wardy  to  be  a 
LeJJer  ^d, 

T  H  £  N  dlvidQ  that  Greater  5 J  into  two  equal 
Parts,  and  you  will  have  a  Greater  and  a  Lejfer 
'Tone.  Laftly,  divide  the  Greater  Tone  (which  was 
that  half  next  the  Bridge)  into  two  equal  Parts, 
and  you  have  a  Greater  and  a  LeJJer  Semitone  i  the 
Greater  being  always  that  half  which  is  nearer  to 
the  Bridge, 

B  Y  this  you  may  perceive  that  all  our  Mufical 
Intervals  arife  from  the  Divifion  of  a  Line  or 
String  into  equal  Parts  5  and  that  thofe  equal 
Parts  do  ftill  produce  unequal  Sounds.  And  this 
is  the  very  reafon  that  we  have  Greater  and  LeJJer 
Semitone's* 

Thereupon,  is  a  Tone,  or  whole  Note  (as  we 

term  it)  divided  into  nine  Particles,   called  Com- 

pias ',   live  of  which  are  afligned  to  th^^  Greater 

Semitone  ;    and  four  to  the  Lefs.     The  diilerence 

[>etwixc  them  is  called  'A^o7o///*,  which  fignifies 

2  cutting  off.     Some  Authors  call  the  Greater  Se- 

'^mitoney  Apotome  :    that   is  (I  fuppofe)    beeaufe-  it 

i  includes  the  odd  Comma  which  makes  that  Apo- 

\\ome..    Thus  you  fee  a  Tone  or  Note  divided  into  a; 

'greater  and  Lejfer  Half-,   but  how  to  divide  it  in- 

'j:o  two  equal  Halfs^   I  never  fee  determin'd. 

}     T^i^E  {-xmods    Kir cher    in  his  learned  Ani- ela.- 

;,j)orate  Murfurgra  Univeifali^,  fag.   1037  treating  ' 

[,     '        '  G  ot 
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of  the  mathematick  Part  of  Mujtc  (which  he 
handles  more  clearly  and  largely  than  any  Author 
(I  think)  that  ever  wrote  upon  that  Subjed)  doth 
fhew  us  the  Type  of  a  Tone  cut  in  the  middle, 
by  dividing  the  middle  Comma  into  two  Schifms. 
But  that  Comma  (being  divided  Arithmetically) 
will  have  its  Greater  and  a  Lejfer  Half  (as  to 
Sound)  as  well  as  any  greater  Interval  (o  divided. 

The  neareft  Inflance  lean  give  you  of  a  Sound 
parted  in  the  middle,  is  an  OBave  divided  into  a 
Tritone,  and  a  Semidiapente  ;  either  of  them  con- 
fiding of  fix  Semitones ;  as  I  fhewed  pag,  68,  and 
yet  there  is  feme  little  difference  in  their  Rations 
or  Habitudes. 

I  will  give  you  yet  a  clearer  Inftanee,  by  which 
you  may  fee  what  different  Sounds  will  arife 
from  one  Divifion  of  a  Line  or  String  into  equal 
Parts,  to  which  purpofe,  divide  that  ph  which 
is  from  the  Nutt  to  [^]  Fret^  into  two  equal 
Parts,  with  a  pair  of  Compares  (the  middle 
whereof  will  hit  upon  [^  ]  Fm,  if  it  be  not  placed 
with  fome  abatement,  for  the  reafons  before  men- 
tioned) and  you  will  find,  that  the  fame  wide- 
nefs  of  the  Compafs  which  divided  the  ^th'in  the 
middle,  and  fo  made  ^Greater  and  a  Lejfer  3J5  the 
fame  widenefs  (I  fay)  applied  from  [  /?  ]  towards 
the  Bridge^  will,  in  the  firfi:  Place  from  [/j]  pro- 
duce a  4^/?,  in  the  next  place  a  '^thf  and  in  the  next 
after  that,  an  Uhy  according  to  this  Line : 

s£  jLe/jf  idi.\Greaf  3d.  |  Fourth.  \  Fifth.  \  Eighth.  \ 


J^li  d 


fej 


But  feeing  you  cannot  conveniently  hear  the 
Sound  of  that  m,  it  being  fo  near  the  Bridge  > 
take  the  widenefs  of  the  '^th  iwm  t\iQ  Nutt  to 
[^J  and  you  will  find  that  the  fame  widenefs 

which 
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^^hich  makes  a  5?^,  doth  make  an  Sth,  m  the  next 
place  after  it  according  to  this  Line  : 

k\  a  h 

I  F  you  pleafe  to  try  thefe  diflances  upon 
*fYebk  String  of  a  Bafs-Fiol^  you  will  have  a 
dudion  of  thefe  Sounds. 

Firfi  Line,  Second,  Line. 


I 


the 
pro- 


B  V  this  you  may  perceive  that  every  equal  di- 
vifion  of  a  Line  or  String,  doth  ftill  produce  a 
greater  Interval  of  Sound,  as  it  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Bridge:  And  by  this  which  hath  been 
fhewed  ;  I  fuppofe  you  fee  not  only  the  reafon, 
but  neceffity  of  Greater  and  Leffer  Semitones »  Out 
next  bulinefs  is  to  examine. 

§  10*  Where  thefe  Greater  and  Leffer  S  e  m  !*• 
TONES  artfe  in  the  Scale  (?/  Mu  s  i  c. 

THIS  depends  upon  the  Ke^  in  which  a  Song 
is  fet ;  and  upon  the  divifion  of  its  5//;  into 
the  Greater  and  L^er  3^,  and  the  placing  of  thefe 
which  determine  whether  the  Key  be  flat  ox  {harp, 
as  hath  been  fliewed.  We  will  fuppofe  the  Key  to 
be  in  G. 

The  Diatonick  Scale  hath  only  two  places  in  each 
OtlavCy  in  which  a  Semitone  takes  place.  One  is  in 
riling  to  the  $th  ,•  the  other  in  rifing  from  thence 
to  the  %th  :  And  thefe  two  Places  are  known  by 
the  Note  Fa\  as  formerly  fhewed.     Thefe  two 

G  a  Sounds 
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Sounds  denoted,  by  F^,  are  always  the  Lejjer  Semi- 
tone From  that  degree  which  is  next  under  them. 
So  that  from  A  to  Bflat^  is  a  Leffer  Semitone ;  and 
betwixt  B  fiat  and  B  Jharp  (which  makes  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Lejfer  and  Greater  ^d)  is  (or  ought 
to  be)  always  the  Greater  Semitone.  The  like  may 
he  underftood  of  the  higher  Fa, 

I  know ,  that  fome  Authors  do  place  the  Greater 
Semitone  from  A  to  B  flat,  and  the  Lejfer  betwixt 
B  flat  and  Bfiarp  ;  but  I  adhere  to  the  other  O- 
pinion,  as  the  more  rational  to  my  underiland- 

ing. 

By  this  you  fee  where  Greater  and  Lejfer  Semi^ 
tones  take  place  in  the  Diatonick  Scale.  We  will 
now  cafl  our  Eye  upon  them  as  they  rife  in  the 
Chromatick  ;  according  to  the  Example  I  gave  you 
of  h.  In  which  the  Greater  and  Lejfer  Half-Notes 
do  follow  each  other  fucceflively,  as  fhall  be  here 
denoted  by  two  Letters  i  I  for  Leffer,  and  g  for 


Greater, 
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;  Now,  if  we  ftiould  remove  this  Example  a  Se 
mitone  higher  or  lower  ,  the  Leffer  Semitones  would 
fall  in  the  places  of  the  Greater;  and  contrarily, 
the  Greater  in  the  places  of  the  Leffer  ;  which 
tranfpofition,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  thofe  little  Dif- 
fomnces,  which  occafion'd  this  Difcourfe. 

Your  befl  way  to  avoid  them,  is,  to  fet  your 
'Mujtc  in  the  ufual  and  moft  natural  Keys  of 
the  Scale. 

A 
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The  Fourth  PART. 
Teaching  the  Form  ofFi gv rate  Descant. 

§  I  What  is  meant  ly  F  i g u  r  a t e  De- 
scan  T. 

IGyRATE  Defcant  is  that  wherein  Difcords 
are  concerned  as  well  as  Concords,  And,  as 
we  termed  Plain  Defcant  (in  which  was 
taught  the  Ufe  of  the  Concords)  The  Ground 
'^ork  or  Grammar  of  Mufical  Compofition,  fo  may 
we  properly  nominate  This,  the  Ornament  or 
Rhetorical  Part  of  Mufic,     For  in  this,  are  intro- 

Iduced  all  the  Varieties  of  Points,  Fuges,  Syncopes 
or  Bindings^  Diverfities  of  Meafures,  Intermixtures 
of  difcording  Sounds  ^  or  what  elfe  Art  and 
Fancy  can  exhibit  ;  which,  as  different  Flowers 
and  Figures,  do  fet  forth  and  adorn  the  Compofi- 
tion  I  whence  it  is  named  Melothefa  florida  vel 
figurate^  Florid  or  Figurate  Defcant. 

G  3  §  2.  Oj 
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§  2*  Of  the  Greek  Moods,  and  Latin  Tones. 

BEFORE  we  treat  of  Figurate  Defcanty  I  muft 
not  omit  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the 
Moods  or  Tones.  Not  fo  much  for  any  great  Ufe 
we  have  of  them,  as  to  let  you  know  what  is 
meant  by  them  ;  and  that  I  might  not  appear  fin- 
gular  ;  for  you  (hall  fcarce  meet  with  any  Au- 
thor that  has  writ  of  Muficy  but  you  will  read 
foraething  concerning  them. 

The  Moods  we  mentioned  in  the  firfl  Part  of 
this  Treatife,  were  in  reference  to  Notes,  and 
Meafure  or  Time.    Thefe  are  concerning  Tune. 

That  which  the  Orecians  called  Mode  or  Moody 
the  Latins  termed  Tone  or  Turn  ;  The  Defign  of 
eitljer  was,  to  fhew  'n\  what  Key  a  Song  was  fet, 
and  which  Keys  had  affinity  one  with  another. 
The  Greeks  diftinguifhed  their  Moods  by  the  names 
of  their  Provinces ;  as  Dorkky  Lidiariy  lonick  Phry- 
gian,  ^c.  The  Latins  reduced  theirs  to  eight 
plain  Song  Tunes  5  and  thofe  were  fet  in  the  Ten" 
or  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  the  Holding  Part  to 
which  they  did  apply  their  Defiant. 

These  Pain  Songs  did  feldom  exceed  the  Com- 
pafs  of  fix  Notes  or  Degrees  of  Sound  ;  and  there- 
fore were  Ut  and  Re  (as  I  fuppofe)  applied  to  the 
two  loweft,  that  each  Degree  might  have  a  feveral 
appellation  5  otherwife,  four  names,  as  now  we 
ufe,  viz.  Miy  Fa,  Sol,  Lay  had  been  both  more 
eafie,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  ancient  Scale, 
which  confided  of  Tetrachords  or  ^ths,  two  of 
which  made  up  the  Compafs  of  an  OBave, 

From  thefe  fix  Notes,  Ut,  Re,  Miy  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
did  arife  three  Properties  of  Singing  ,•  which  they 
named  B  Q^mrre,  B  MoUe,  and  PvopeYchant  or  Na- 
tUYal  E  Quavrey  was  when  they  Sung  Mi  iu  B  ;  that 

Cliff 
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Cliff  being  then  made  of  a  fquare  Form  thus,  n 
and  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lines,  sls  we  now 
fet  fome  one  of  the  other  three  Cliffs,  B  MoUe  was 
when  they  Sung  Fa  in  B.  Properchmt  was  when 
their  Vt  was  applied  to  C ;  fo  that  their  fix 
Notes  did  not  reach  fo  high  as  to  touch  B  either 
fiat  or  Jbarp,  But  in  our  modern  Mujic,  we  ac- 
knowledge no  fuch  thing  as  Properchant  ;  every 
Song  being  of  its  own  nature,  either  fiat  ox  fimp  ; 
and  that  determin'd  (not  by  B's  flat  or  Jharp,  but) 
by  the  Greater  or  Le/fer  ^d  being  joined  next  to 
the  Key  in  which  any  Song  is  fet. 

These  Moods  or  Tones  had  yet  another  di^n- 
dion  ♦,  and  that  was  Authemick  or  Plagal.  TWu 
depended  upon  the  dividing  of  the  OBave  into 
its  5^/j  and  4?/;.  Authemick  was  when  the  '^th 
flood  in  the  lower  Place,  according  to  the  Kar- 
monical  divifion  of  an  OElave.  Plagaly  was  when 
the  $th  poffeft  the  upper  Place,  according  to  the 
Arithmetical  divifion  thereof. 

E  X  J  M  F  L  E. 

Authenttch  Tlagat. 
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Harmonical.  Arithmetical 

Many  Volumes  have  been  wrote  about  thefe 
Moods  or  Tones,  concerning  their  ufe,  their  num- 
ber, nature  and  affinity  one  with  another  ;  and 
yet  the  bufiiiiefs  left  imperfed  or  obfcure,  as  to 
any  certain  Rule  for  regulating  the  Key  and  Air 
of  the  Muficy  though  one  of  the  greateit  concerns 
of  Mufical  Compofition, 

Mr,  Morley  (upon  this  Subjed)  in  his  Intro- 
duElion  to  Muficy  pag,  i^j,  his  Scholar  making  this 
Quasrie^  Have  yen  no  general  Rule  to  be  given  for  an 
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InftvtiBion  for  keeping  of  the  Key  ?  anfwers.  No  ;  for 
it  muft  proceed  only  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Compofer  ; 
yet  (faith  hej  the  Church  Men  for  keeping  of  their 
Keys  have  devifed  certain  Notes  commonly  called  the 
eight  T'unes,  &c.  of  which  he  only  gives  Examples, 
and  fo  leaves  the  bufinefs.  And  no  marvel  they 
could  give  no  certain  Rule,  fo  long  as  they  took 
their  fight  from  the  I'enor  ;  in  which  cafe  it  muft 
of  necellity  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
pofer or  Singer  of  Defcanty  what  Bafs  he  will  ap- 
ply unto  it.  But,  according  to  the  Method  for- 
merly delivered  in  this  Treatife,  where  we  make 
the  Bafs  the  Foundation  of  the  Harmony,  upon 
which  the  Key  folely  depends  ;  as  alfo  the  other 
Keys  which  have  aiEnity  therewith,  the  bufinefs 
is  reduced  to  a  certainty  of  Rule,  both  plain  and 
eafie  (See  Pag.  34,  Concerning  the  Key  or  Tone) 
And  though  in  Figurate  Defcam  we  often  have 
Occafion  to  apply  under  Notes  to  an  upper  Part, 
as  you  will  fee  hereafter,  yet  the  whole  conduc): 
01  the  Compofition,  as  to  the  Key  and  middle 
Clofes  thereto  belonging  is  the  very  fante,  and 
therefore  to  be  obferved,  according  to  what  we 
there  delivered. 

I  give  you  this  brief  account  of  the  Moods  and 
'fcnes^  that  you  might  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  Mujic :  To  which 
purpofe  I  have  contrived  this  little  Table  5  col- 
leded  out  of  fuch  Authors  as   number  12  Tones 


or  Ttmes  an- 
fwerable     to 

tlie  Gvecian 
Moods  5  viz^. 
fix  Authen- 
lick.  Mild  fix 
Plagal, 


\D 
E 
F 
G 

u 

\C 


Ainhentick. 

ifDorick' 

^IPhrygian 

^iLydian 

yiMixolydian 

p'.^olian 
1  lUonick 


PlagaL 
2  Hypo-Dorick 
^Hypo-Phrygian 
6  Hypo-Lydian 
^'HypO'Mixolydian 

I  o  HypO'j^olian 

I  iHypQ-Ionick 

Th  e 
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The  firll  Column  (hews  the  Keys  in  the  Scale 
of  Mu/jc,  to  which  thofe  Tones  .and  Moods  are  ni- 
ijgned.  The  fecond  exprefles  the  Order  of  the 
Authentick  Tones  j  known  by  their  odd  Numbers  ; 
as  I,  5,  5,  &c.  The  third  Column  contains  the 
names  of  the  Gvecian  Authentick  Moods.  The  fourth 
fhews  the  Plagal  'tones ;  known  always  by  their  e- 
ven  Numbers  ;  as  2,  4,  6,  &c.^  The  laft  or  ^Sth 
Column  contains  the  names  of  the  Grecian  Plagal 
Moods ;   diftinguifhed  by  the  Particle  Hypo, 

Where  you  may  obferve  that  Bmi,  is  exempt 
from  having  any  T'one  or  Mood  afligned  to  it ; 
becaufe  Ffa  doth  make  an  ImpevjeB  ^ih  thereto. 
Howbeit,  B  fa  is  become  a  Key  or  Tone  now 
much  in  ufe,  efpecialiy  in  Muj^c  compoled  for 
Inftruments. 

But,  whereas  we  read  fach  (Irange  and  marvel- 
lous things  of  the  various  affedions  and  difxerent 
effeds  of  the  Grecian  Moods ,  we  may  very  pro- 
bably conjedure  that  it  proceeded  chiefly  from 
their  having  Moods  of  dmerent  Meafure  joined 
with  them  ;  which,  we  fmd  by  experience,  doch 
make  that  vaft  difference  betwixt  Light  and 
Grave  Mufic ;  though  both  fet  in  the  fame  Key, 
and  confequently  the  fame  Alood  or  lone. 

§  3.  0/F I G  u  R  A  T  E  Music/;/  general 

FIGURAT'E  Defcant  (as  I  told  you)  Is  that: 
wherein  Dif cords  are  concerned  as  well  (though 
not  fo  much )  as  Concords,  You  have  already 
been  taught  the  Ufe  of  both  in  Compofition  ;  ^  and 
thefe  are  the  two  Materials  which  muft  ierve, 
you  for  *the  raifing  of  all  Srudures  in  Figurate 
Mufic. 

To  give  you  Models  at  large,  of  all  thofe  feve- 
r^l  Strudures,   were  to  write  a  great   Volume, 

not 
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not  a  Compendium,  It  will  be  fufEcient  that  I  let 
you  fee  the  Form  of  Figuvate  Defcam ;  and  that  I 
give  you  fome  ftiort  Examples  of  fuch  things  as 
are  of  moft  concern  ;  with  Inftrudions  (fo  near  as 
as  I  can)  for  their  Contrivance.  We  will  begin 
with  fetting  a  Bafs  to  a  Treble^  as  we  formerly 
did  with  making  a  T'rehte  to  a  Bafs, 

§  4.  Kow  to  jet  a  Bass  to  a  Treble. 

IN  this  you  muft  reckon  your  Concords  from 
the  T'rehle  downward,  as  in  the  other  you  did 
from  the  Bafs  upward  ;  which  is  but  the  fame 
thing  in  effed  5  for,  a  3^,  $tbj  6th^  and  ^th  are 
ill  11  the  fame,  whether  you  reckon  them  upward 
or  downward. 

But,  whereas  in  plain  Coumerpomt,  I  did  order 
the  Bafs  to  move  on,  for  the  moft  Part  by  leaps 
of  a  3,  4,  5,  &c,  (which  indeed  is  the  moft  pro- 
per movement  of  the  Bafs  in  that  kind  of  Com- 
pofitfon)  here  you  muft  know,  that  in  Figuvate 
Defiant,  thofe  Leaps  are  frequently  changed  or 
broken  into  Degrees ;  as  you  may  eaiily  conceive 
by  this  Example. 


And  therefore  it  is  left  to  your  liberty  to  ufe 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  occafion  fhall  re* 
quire.  Only  take  Notice  that  if  in  thefe  Break- 
ings) the  Parts  do  afcend  or  defcead  together  by 

de- 
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degrees,  it  muft  be  either  in  ^ds  or  6ths.  If  they 
move  contrary  by  degrees  (that  is  one  rifing, 
the  other  falling)  you  have  liberty  to  pafs  through 
Difcords  as  well  as  Concords^  according  to  what  I 
Ihewed  of  Difcords  Note  againft  Note,  For  the 
reft  I  refer  you  to  the  Principles  formerly  deli- 
vered in  Compofition  of  two  Parts.  And  if  your 
ifYeble  do  chance  to  hold  cut  any  long  Note,  you 
may  let  the  Bafs  during  the  time,  pafs  on  from 
one  ImperfeB  Concord  to  another  ;  as  from  a  3^ 
to  a  6th,  or  the  contrary.  The  like  may  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  TreHe,  when  the  Bafs  holds  out 
a  Note, 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 

Also  your  Compofition  will  be  more  near,  if 
you  can  ufe  fome  formality  in  your  Bafs,  by  imi- 
tating and  anfwering  the  Notes  of  the  I'relple  in 
fuch  places  as  will  admit  it. 

W  E  will  now  fuppofe  a  Treble  made  by  fome 
other  Perfon,  as  indeed,  this  was,  which  I  am 
about  to  Prick  down  (made  by  a  Perfon  of  Qua- 
lity) and  given  to  have  a  Bafs  fet  to  it. 


EX^ 
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Example  of  a  Bass  maJ,e  f(5^  Treble. 
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Here  you  fee  the  Bafs  ftill  anfwering  and  iml- 
tating  the  'Treble  (fo  near  as  the  Rules  of  Compo- 
fition  do  permit)  fometiraes  in  the  OBave,  as  you 
fee  in  moft  Part  of  the  firft  Strain;  and  fome- 
times  in  other  Diftances,  as  you  may  obferve  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Strain  ,•  but  ftiil  keep- 
ing clofe  to  the  Rules  of  Compofition,  which  muft 
be  chiefly  obferved.  This  is  as  much  as  I  think 
neceffary  for  fetting  a  Bafs  to  a  Treble. 

A  N  D  by  this  you  may  perceive  how  different 
the  Form  and  Movement  of  the  Parts  in  Figurate 
Defiant ,  is  from  that  of  plain  Counterpoint :  For, 
in  That,  the  natural  Paffage  of  the  Treble  is,  for 
the  moft  part  by  Degrees,  in  this,  you  may  ufe 
what  Leaps  you  pleafe,  fo  they  be  airy  and  formal 

§  5.  How  Parts  ^afs  through  one  another. 

AGAIN,  in  Counterpoint^  each  Part  does  ordi- 
narily move  within  its  own  Sphere.  In  Fi- 
gurate Defiant)  the  Parts  do  frequently  mix  and 
pafs  through  one  another  j  infomuch,  that  if  there 
bQ  two  Trebles,  you  fhall  have  fometimes  This, 
fometimes  That,  above  or  below,  as  you  fee  in 
the  following  Jnftances. 


iiS' 
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The  like  may  be  underflocd  of  the  inner  Parts, 
or  of  the  Bajjes^  when  the  Compofition  isdejfigned 
for  two.  Howbeit  the  higheft  Part  for  the  time 
being,  is  fliil  to  be  accounted  the  Tr^^/^  5  and  the 
Ibweft  Pare,  whatever  it  be,  is  (during  that  time^ 
the  Bajs  to  all  the  Parts  that  ftand  above  it. 

Lastly,  whereas  in  Counterpoim  I  commended 
unto  you  the  joyning  of  your  upper  Parts  fo  clofe 
together,  that  no  other  Part  could  be  put  in  a- 
mongft  them  ;   in  Figurate  Mufic  (efpecially  for 
Inftruments)  that  Rule  is  not  fo  ftridly  obfer- 
ved  ;  but  each  Part  doth  commonly  move  accord- 
ing to  the  Compafs  of  the  Voice  or  Inftrument 
for  which   it  is  intended.    But  the  Principles  of 
Cumpofitioit)  as  the  choofing,  ordering  and  placing  | 
of  the  Concords^  are  the  very  fame  we  delivered  in  1 
plain  Counterpoint  5  that  is  to  fay,   in  two  or  three  1 
Parts  you  are  to  avoid  ^ths^  except  in  fuch  places  " 
ss  there  mentioned  :    In  four  or  more  Parts,  you 
are  to  difpofe  thofe  Parts  into  feveral  Concords ^  as 
much  as  you  can  with  convenience. 

§  6.  Concerning^  the  CoKsecution  ofTer^ 
feBs  of  the  fame  hnd ;  and  of  other  Dif^ 
aJlowafices  in  Composition. 

ITold  you  (  pag.'^i)  that  Perfe(5ls  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  two  phs  or  two  %ths  rifing  or  falling 
together,  were  not  allowed  in  Compolition,  Alfo 
(p^g-  3  5)  34)  I  fhewed  fome  other  PalTages,  prohi- 
bited in  few  (that  is  to  fay,  in  two,  or  three)  Parts. 
Here  I  will  give  you  the  Reafon  why  fuch  Paffa- 
ges  are  not  graceful  in  Alufic.  And  firft  concern- 
ing the  Conf edition  of  '^tbs  and  %ths. 

These  two  are  called  PerfeB  Concords  i  not  only 
becaufe  their  Sound   is  mor^  perfed  (or  more 

per- 
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perfeiStly  fixed)  than  that  of  the  other  Confonants 
which  are  fubordinate  to  them ;  but  alfo,  becaufe 
they  arife  from  the  firft  two  Proportions  that  are 
found  in  Numbers,  'viz,,  an  ^th  from  Dupla,  and 
a  5?^  from  Se/quialteray  as  I  (hewed  Z?^^.  79,  and  80. 

Now,  as  to  the  Difallowance  of  their  follow- 
ing one  another  of  the  fame  kind  ;  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  our  Senfes  are  ftill  delighted  with  Va- 
riety ;  as  we  may  inftance  in  this  :  Suppofe  an 
excellent  Difh  of  Meat,  prepared  with  greateft  in- 
duftry  to  pleafe  the  Tail,  were  fet  before  us  to  feed 
on ;  would  it  not  be  more  acceptable  to  have  fome 
variety  after  it,  than  to  have  the  fame  over  again  ? 
The  very  fame  it  is  in  Sounds  prefented  to  our 
Ear ;  for,  no  Man  that  hath  Skill  in  Mujtc,  can 
hear  two  perfed  $ths  or  two  ^ths  between  the  fame 
Parts,  rifing  or  falling  together,  but  his  Ear  will 
be  difpleafed  with  the  latter  of  them  ;  becaufe  he 
expeded  in  place  thereof  fome  other  Concord. 

This  Reafon  againfl  the  Confecution  of  phs 
and  2ths  being  admitted,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  the  other  Difallowances  ;  which,  upon  due 
examination,  we  ftiall  find  to  arife  from  the  very 
fame  confequence. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this ;  you  mull 
know,  Firft,  that  every  Difallowance  doth  end 
either  in  an  Sth  or  in  a  $th  (by  thefe  I  alfo  mean 
their  OEiaves)  Secondly,  that  a  Difallowance  is 
commonly  generated  by  'both  the  Parts  moving 
the  fame  way.  I'hirdly,  that  every  Leap  in  Mu- 
fie  doth  imply  a  Tranfition  by  degrees,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  Note^  by  which  the  Leap  is 
formed.  Laftly,  that  thofe  implicit  Degrees  (by 
reafon  of  both  Parts  moving  the  fame  way)  do 
always  produce  a  Conjecution  of  two  (if  not  more) 
Perfeds  of  the  fame  kind. 


To 
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T  o  render  this  more  clear,  we  will  take  fome 
of  thofe  Pnifagt'S  not  allowed  in  fag.  34,  and 
break  the  Leaps  into  Degrees,  according  to  what 
I  (hewed,  t>ag.  51,  52,  Of  breaking  a  Note,  as  you 
fee  in  the  following  Examples. 


0^ * 

6    8 
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By  this  you  fee,  that  If  both  the  Parts  move  the 
fame  way,  one  of  them  by  a  Degree,  the  other 
by  a  Leap  ,  that  Leap  (1  fay)  being  broken  into 
Degrees,  begets  a  Confecution  o£  two  Pertedis  of 
the  fame  kind  5  and  where  both  Parts  Leap  the 
fame  waV)  if  you  break  thofe  Leaps  into  Degrees, 
there  will  arife  from  thofe  Degrees,  Three  of  the 
fame  Perfeds.  And  this  implicit  Confecution  of 
^ths,  and  ^tbs  arifing  from  thofe  Degrees,  is- that 
which  renders  fuch  Paffages  lefs  pleaiing  to  the 
Ear,  and  are  thereupon  named  Dif allowances. 

These  which  I  have  (hewed  may  ferve  for  your 
underftanding  of  che  reil  j  for  they  are  all  of  the 
fame  nature,  excepting  One,   which  Mr.  Morley 

and 
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and  others  call  hitting  an  2,th  on  the     . 
Face ;   that  is,  when  an  upper  Part,     Z 
meeting  the  Bafs  upon  an  ^th^  doth 
skip  up  from  thence  into  fomc  other 
Per  fed  Concord,   thus  : 

But  whereas  I  told  you,  and  have 
(he  wed  J  that  a  Dijallowance  is  common- 
ly generated  by  both  Parts  moving  the  fame  way  ; 
you  muft  know,  that  all  PafTages  of  that  fort,  are 
not  Dijai/o-wances  ;  for,  you  will  hardly  find  a  Dif- 
alkviance  where  the  I'vebk  moves  but  one  Degree  ^ 
except  that  which  I  fhewed  in  the  firfl  Inflance  of 
the  late  Example,  where  the  T'rehle  falls  by  a  De- 
I  gree,  from  a  6th  to  an  %th,  or  Cperhaps)  where 
the  Bafs  Ihall  make  an  extravagant  Leap  (as  it 
were  fet  on  purpofe)  to  meet  the  Treble  in  a  5^/?, 
or  ^tk  In  any  other  way,  I  do  not  fee  how  a 
DifalJoivance  can  occur,  whilft  the  Treble  removes 
but  one  Degree,  though  both  Parts'  rife  or  fail 
together.  But  if  the  Tieble  or  upper  Part  do 
skip,  whilft  the  Bafs  removes  but  one  Degree  (the 
fame  way)  you  may  conclude  it  a  DifaHowance, 

I  will  give  you  Examples  of  both  thefe  Ways, 
that  you  may  compare  them  by  your  Eye  and 
Ear  ;  and  fo  you  will  better  perceive  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  allowed. 

EXAMPLE. 

Paffages  into  the  8th.  Pajfages  into  the  5  th. 


Goad* 


Bad'     Good.     Bad.     Good,     Bad.     Good.     Bad. 
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I F  you  try  the  Sound  of  thefe  two  Ways  with 
an  Inftrument,  you  will  perceive  that  thofe  Paf- 
fages  wherein  the  Treble  removes  but  one  Degree, 
are  fmooth  and  natural  ;  but  in  the  other  where 
the  Ti-ebk  doth  Leap,  the  Paffage  is  not  fo  plea- 
fmg  to  the  Ear. 

T  n  E  Reafon  whereof  (as  I  conceive)  is,  be" 
caufe  Leaps  are  the  proper  Movements  of  the  Bafs.^ 
-and  Degrees  more  natural  to  the  Trelpie  part,  as  I 
formerly  deliver'd  in  Plain  Counterpoint:  And  there- 
fore, fo  long  as  both  Parts  proceed  in  their  natural 
Movements  (the  Bafs  by  Leaps  and  the  I'vebk  by 
Degre-s)  the  Confecution  is  not  fo  preceptible,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  no  Offence  to  the  Ear  ;  for  that 
which  is  proper  and  natnral  cannot  be  difpleafing  : 
But  if  you  diforder  this  natural  Movement,  by 
making  the  Bafs  to  move  by  a  Degree,  and  theTrf- 
lie  to  Leap  the  fame  way  into  a  FQrkd Concord,  the 
Confecution  thereof  prefently  begets  a  Difallowance. 

Lasti^y,  take  Notice,  that  moft  of  thofe  Pafla- 
ges  we  call  Difallowance,  may  be  tollerated  in  the 
'/ericr  or  zd  Treble  (being  covered  by  a  higher  Part) 
though,  in  the  higheft  Part,  it  felf,  they  would 
not  be  allowable  :  And  therefore  when  your  Treble 
or  hlgheft  Part  fhall  make  a  Leap  (which  is  fre- 
quent in  Figurate  Defiant)  your  chief  Care  muft 
be,  that  the  faid  Treble  or  highefl  Part  (compared 
with  the  Bafs)  be  not  guilty  of  an}^  Dif allowance ; 
of  which  there  can  be  no  danger,  if  the  Leap  be 
made  into  Imperfed  Concord. 

That  you  may  better  remember  them,  mofl 
Difallowancei  may  be  referred  to  thefe  two  Heads: 
J.  When  the  higher  Part  skips  to  a  5?/;,  or  8^^, 
w  hilft  the  Bafs  removes  but  one  Degree-  2.  When 
both  Parts  skip  the  fame  way  into  a  5?/;,  or  ^th  : 
And  this  is  as  much  as  I  think  ueceflary  concern- 
ing DifaUowances, 

§  7.    COB^, 
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§  7.  Concerm7tg  the  Consecution  of 
4ths  a?id  5ths. 

1  Formerly  fhewed  you  (pag.  74)  three  different 
^thsy  viz,,  a  Lejfer^  a  Greater^  and  a  Mi^://^  4?/;, 
named  Diatejfaron,  which  for  Diftindion,  I  call  a 
Perfed  4?^,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  the  perfed  di- 
viding of  an  Ociave  into  its  ^th  and  ^th,  as  well 
according  to  the  Arithmetical  as  the  Harmonical  Di- 
'vijton  thereof. 

These  ^ths  are  fo  neceffary  (or  rather  unavoid- 
able) in  Compofition,  that  you  fliall  fcarcely  fee 
two,  three,  or  more  Parts  joined  to  any  Bafiy 
but  there  will  frequently  be  one  of  them  be- 
twixt fome  two  of  the  upper  Parts. 

Again,  three  Parts  cannot  afcend  or  Defcend 
together  by  Degrees  in  Mufical  Concordance,  but 
there  mufl:  (of  neceffity)  be  a  Confecution  of  fo 
many  ^^ths  betwixt  the  two  upper  Parts. 

Now,  if  that  Confecution  coniift  of  different 
/^ths  mixed  one  with  another,  it  is  very  j?ood  : 
But  if  the  ^ths  be  of  the  fame  kind,  the  Confecution 
is  not  fo  allowable.  The  Reafon  thereof  is,  that 
^ths  are  the  reafemblances  or  reafonances  of  phs^ 
as  may  be  feen  in  This  ;  that  if  you  traofpofe 
the  Parts  which  exhibit  thofe  ^ths,  by  placing 
the  lower  an  OBave  higher,  or  fetting  the  higher 
an  OBave  lower,  thofe  ^ths  will  be  changed  into 
'^thsy  as  you  may  fee  in  the  following  Infiances. 


H  a  E  X- 


1  oo       qA  Com^e7iJmm  ofMv si c\ 


*    *    * 


rp:zE-t=::zd-?iz; 


t 


♦    *    » 


Tj^r^e  4^^^  htiPixt  the       I       T/^r^e  5?^/  betwixt 
2  Treble  and  Tenor.         \         the  i  Treble  and  Temr. 


The  Notes  tranfpofed  are  thofe  of  the  Tenor  in 
the  iirft  Inftance ;  which  being  placed  an  OSlave 
higher,  and  fo  made  the  Tr^^/?  or  highefl:  Part 
ill  the  fecond  Inftance,  begets  three  '^thsy  inftead 
of  the  former  three  ^ths. 

The  Queftion  now  is,  whether  thefe  three  phs 
being  of  different  kinds,  be  not  allowed  in  Com* 
pofition  (if  they  be  allowed,  there  is  lefs  doubt  to 
be  made  of  the  4?/;j,  they  being  alfo  different) 
Here  is  no  Confecution  of  Perfeds  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  for  the  middle  <^th  is  Imperfed: :  Neither 
is  there  any  harfhnefs  or  diffonance  offered  to  the 
Eai;,  fo  near  as  I  can  perceive.  And  though  Mr. 
Morley  (in  his  ImroduBioriy  pag-  75)  with  other  pre- 
cife  Compofers  of  former  times,  did  not  allow  a 
Pcrfed:  and  an  Imperfed  ^th,  to  follow  immedi- 
ately one  the  other  ;  yet  later  Authors,  as  well 
Writers  as  Compofers,  do  both  ufe  and  approve  it. 

See 
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See  KircheYy  in  his  Murfurgia  Umverfalis,  pag.  6ii, 
Dilicentia  durum  Quintarum  -,  where  he  cites  'Hieronh 
mus  Kapfperger^  a  very  excellent  Author,  ufing 
two  '^tL  one  after  another,  in  divers  places  of  a 
Madrigal,  with  much  Art  and  Elegancy  ^  and  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fame,  makes  no  fcruple 
of  fetting  four  '^ths  PerfeB  and  ImperjeEi  one  after 
another.    The  Example  is  this  which  follows. 


I  F>r 


g::r:ptp=:cTCp: 


A  s  for  my  own  Opinion,  I  do  not  only  allow 
the  Confecution  of  two  '^ths^  one  of  them  being  Im- 
perjeBy  but  (being  rightly  taken)  efteem  it  amongO: 
the  Elegances  ot  Figurate  Defcant. 

THisIfpeak,fuppofing  them  to  be  in  fiiorcNotes. 
But  if  the  Notes  be  long,  as  SemikeveSi  and  fome- 
times  alfo  Mimms,  I  fliould  then  rather  choofe  to 
have  the  Pe^feH  ph  to  hold  on,  till  the  other  Part 
remove  to  a  6thy  before  it  change  to  an  ImperfeH  $th. 

As  jor  EXAMPLE. 
Not  thus,        but  thus,        or  thus> 


;=?=xs:z; 


-9H 


;:  zyzxLi—Qz..  iz.f.AZ.^'z. ; 


t 


'g=Bi 


Yzzn 


-^3"- 


>\    H  3  ^Z  Con 
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§8.  Consecution  of  ^ds  and  (5th5. 


s 


Two  Greater  ^ds  can  hardly  follow  one  the  o- 
ther,  without  Relation  Inharmonic al -^  yet  in 
rifing  by  Degrees  to 
a  Binding  Cadence 
they  are  allowable, 
as  thus : 

In  which  an  In- 
ner Part  will  pro* 
perly  come  in,  as 
you  fee  in  the  Ex- 
ample, 

And,  by  this  you 
may  perceive  that 
Relation  Inharmonical  is  fometimes  difpenfed  with  ; 
which  mud  be  referred  (next  after  the  Ear)  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Compofer. 

1'  w  o  Lejfer    -^ds  may  follow  one  another  m 
Degrees,  as  thus. 

But   ii\   Leaps  they 
will  not  do  fo  well. 


3- 


:^zv~ 


:az^-1 


s^fj.. n ,— ^ i\ 

Greater  6ths  are  anfvv 


•able  to  Leffer  ^ds,  and 


therefore  may  follow  one  another,  as  you  may  fee 

next  fcllowing. 

Lesser  6ths  are  like  in  na- 
ture lo  Greater  ^ds,  and  there- 
fore the  Confeciition  of  them 

--,>oA   ^  ..rlt     is  liable  to  Relation  Inharmo- 

Sf:li:}E^i§:j|    nical 

Thus  you  have  a  (liort  Account  how  ^ds  and 
eths  may  follow  one  another  when  they  are  of  the 

fame 
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.  fame  kind.  As  for  their  change  from  Greater  or 
Lejfer^  or  the  contrary,  it  is  fo  natural,  that  you 
cannot  Afcend  or  Defcend,  either  in  ^ds  or  6ths, 
but  it  muft  be  by  a  frequent  changing  from  the 
Lejfer  to  the  Greater^  or  from  the  Greater  to  the 
Leffer. 

Now,  as  to  their  PafTages  into  other  Concords  \ 
the  moil:  natural  is  commonly  that  which  may 
be  done  with  the  leafl:  remove. 

Hence  it  is  obferved,  that  the  Lejfer  6th  paffes 
more  naturally  into  a  5?/;,  and  the  Greater  6tb 
into  an  8^/7,  as  you  ihali  fee  in  the  following  In- 
fiances. 


Greater    6th, 


.  i"""""!    t     "1 I j.^' 


Lejfer  6th. 

6        5  65  6      8         6       8 

Cadence  of  the  Greater  6th, 


These  little  removes  by  a  lone  or  Semitoney  do 
conned  or  make  fmooth  the  Air  of  the  Muftc,  in 
palling  from  Concord  to  Concord',  which,  by  greater 
removes,  would  often  feem  disjoynted. 

I  will  now  fpeak  of  a  Fuge ;  which  is  the  prime 
Flower  in  Figurate  Defcant. 

H  4  ^9*  Oi 
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§  9.  0/FuG  A  or  Fug  e. 

THIS  is  fome  Point  (as  we  term  it)  in  Mujtc 
confifdng  of  4,  5,  5,  or  any  other  number  of 
Notes;  begun  by  fome  one  fingle  Part,  and  then 
feconded  by  a  following  Part,  repeating  the  fame, 
or  fuch  like  Notes;  fometimes  in  the  Umfotz  or 
OEIave,  but  more  commonly  and  better  in  a  ^th, 
or  $th,  above  or  below  the  leading  Part. 

Next  comes  in  a  third  Part,  repeating  the 
fame  Notes,  commonly  in  an  O^ave  or  Umjon  to 
the  leading  Parr. 

Then  follows  the  fourth  Part,  in  refemblance 
to  the  fecond. 

The  f.fth,  and  fixth  Part  (if  the  Compofition 
confifl  of  fo  many)  do  follow  or  come  in  after  the 
fame  manner,  one  after  the  other;  the  leading 
Parts  tlili  flying  before  thofe  that  follow;  and 
from  thence  it  hath  its  name  Fuga  or  Fuge.  The 
Form  of  it  you  have  in  the  following  Example. 

Example  of  a  F  u  c-  e. 


Ttige, 


I*iige. 


^ 
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' a;"Z-— — --t  i^2&^— 9-1— r^"— jf-l— ^—P — P—  -VvJ. 


— 44^b- 


fuge: 


— 1^— 


ipiii^ipiii 


icrp:] 


:4: 


z±rt=t:= 


p3^ 


fr/|:5. 


:  ji:£|:3"dr3~l~Q4J —— 


c!I5^,. I __.A 3- 

t^^M _j_w. I       »- I 

ife^±|Ep:ifeiEE 

Here  you  may  obferve,  that  thongh  the  lead- 
ing Part  begins  with  an  even  Note,  yet  any  fol- 
lowing Part  may  come  in  upon  an  odd  Note  ; 
with  an  odd  Reft  before  it,  when  the  Fuge  doth 
require  it,  or  permit  it, 

LiLBWisE  take  l^otice,  that  you  are  not  lo 
ftriftly  obliged  to  imitate  the  Noks  of  the  leading 


Parr^ 
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Part,  but  that  you  may  ufe  a  longer  Notein^^Q^d 
oi  a  fhorter  or  the  contrary,  when  Occafion  fhall 
require.  Aifo,  you  may  rife  or  fall  a  ^th,  or  'yth 
either  inftead  of  the  other  j  which  is  oftentimes 
requifite  for  better  maintaining  the  Air  of  the 
Mufic» 

§  10.  Of  Arsin  £jf  Thesin. 

Sometimes  the  Point  is  Inverted,  or  moves  pev^ 
Arfin  &  "the fin  (  as  they  phrafe  it )  that  is 
where  the  Points  rifes  in  one  Part,  it  falls  in  ano- 
ther, and  likewife  the  contrary  ;  which  produces 
a  pleaiing  Variety  :  A  Figure  of  it  you  may  fee 
in  this  Inftance  of  the  former  Point. 


55§:^=^=:fEgi3Ei: 


iaf 


Avfint 


Thefin, 


An  Example  of  it  you  have  in  that  which  fol- 


lows. 


Example  of  a  Fuge  per  Arfin  &  Thefin. 

iiiiiiiiiiiii 

Thejin.        Cf  Ci  T 


--y— X ^ 1.~"^' 
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:±p^z:. 


Thefin- 


M*. 


Wk 


M — t— 


,  _  __X— /-y— _^^     ,        t        .     -  1  1     r  '  — -t  -< 

^  Arfin, 

iiiilpppiiii 

Thus  you  fee  the  Point  per  Arftn  &  'thefin,  fo 
near  as  I  could  contrive  it  in  fo  (liort  an  £x- 
ample  ;  only  in  the  qth  Bar,  the  temr  doth  noC 
prtcifely   exprefs  the  Pointj   which  I  note  unto 

you 
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you,  as  being  better  (of  the  two)  to  injure 
the  Point,  than  the  Air  of  the  Mufic ;  the  de- 
jGgn  of  a  Compofer  being  to  pleafe  the  Ear,  ra- 
ther than  to  fatisfie  the  Eye.  Here  the  Point  was 
expreft  both  ways  in  each  Part ;  but  it  is  left  to 
ypur  liberty,  whether  you  will  have  one  Part 
maintain  the  Point  per  Arjtn,  another  per  Thejtn, 
or  what  other  way  you  fhall  think  fit  to  mix 
tliem  ;  every  Man  being  mafter  of  his  own  Fancy. 
Sometimes  the  Poiat  is  Reverted,  or  turned 
backward  thus  ; 

But   then   it 
mufl   be  fuch    a 
Point  as  hath  no 
Prick-note  in  it ; 
Reverted.  becaufe  the  Prick 

will  (land  upon 
the  wrong  fide  of 
the  Note  when 
the  Point  is  Re- 
verted. 


Trrte- 


The/in.  Reverted' 


-I 1 


§  II.  Of  Doulk  Fu  G  E  s. 

Sometimes  the  Mufic  begins  with  two  or  more 
different  Points,  which  the  Parts  do  inter- 
change by  turns,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  did  in 
the  late  inverted  Fuge  per  Arftn  &  'Tkefm :  An 
Example  whereof  you  have  as  foUowSa 


^X^ 
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Example  of  two  Points  moving  together  in  Fug  e. 


^  Fuge-  I  I      U  ^^ 


■-::'-P# 


Fuge. 


'  3"fe    — Fr'P    r —  I 
Fuge,  ^ 


3:sJ; 


l^ii 


P*lg5. 


•  ^'  Pu!rp. 


±S&ct 


i  _  \ pZ^T-JSIII^^S 


Fuge. 


u 


Sfeip  -:E5P:i:?z3z^:  :4=^:5~  1 3  j^z^-i 


::z:ri&ct 
"o-* — 


B  Y  thefe  Exafhpks  you  fee  what  a  .F/^^5  is.  I 
will  now  lead  you  towards  the  forming  thereof, 
as  Children  are  led  when  they  learn  to  go. 

§  12.  Hov^ 
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§  12.  How  to  form  aVvGiB., 

HAVING  made  choice  of  fuch  Notes  as  you 
think  fit  for  your  Point,  Prick  them  down 
in  that  Part  which  you  defign  to  begin  your 
Fuge, 

That  done,  conlider  which  Part  you  will  have 
to  follow  next  ;  and  whether  in  a  ^th  or  ^th 
above  or  below  the  leading  Part.  Perhaps  the 
latter  end  of  the  Fuge-Notes  which  you  have  Prickt 
down,  may  agree  therewith.  If  not,  you  may 
add  fuch  other  Notes  as  may  aptly  meet  the  fol- 
lowing Part  at  its  coming  in. 

Next,  prick  down  the  Fuge-Notes  of  that  fol- 
lowing Part ;  and  add  what  other  Notes  may  be 
tequiiite  for  meeting  of  the  third  Part,  which 
(properly)  will  come  in  upon  the  OBave  to  the 
beginning  of  the  leading  Part. 

Then  carry  on  the  third  Part,  by  adding  fuch 
Notes  as  may  meet  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Part,  as  it  comes  in  upon  an  OBave  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fecond  Part.  And,  if  ycu  rightly 
conceive  my  Words  and  Meaning,  your  Scheme 
win  appear  like  this  which  follows,  according 
to  the  firft  Platform  of  our  firft  Example  of  a  fin- 
gle  Fuge, 


'EX- 
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Example  of  the  fivft  Platform  of  aF  ugt^', 

r:iE:?=:  :i:i"?=:  izzz^ii::  ::5:f  ±::  ^tfft  ::t=f£ 


Having  dcme  this,  you  may  fill  up  the  empty 
places  with  fuch  Concords  and  Binding  as  you 
think  fitted  for  carrying  on  your  Compojttion  5 
until  you  repeat  the  Ftige,  in  one  of  thole  Parts 
that  begun  it ;  which  may  be  done  either  in  the 
fame,  or  in  any  other  Key  that  will  beft  main- 
tain the  Air  of  the  Mufic  ;  for  good  Air  is  chief- 
ly to  be  aimed  at  in  all  Mujical  Compofition,  And 
this  repeating  or  renewing  of  the  Fuge  or  Point, 
feems  always  more  graceful  when  it  comes  in  after 
fome  Paufe  or  Refl  5  by  which  means  more  notice 
-is  taken  of  it  ;  as  of  a  Man  that  begins  to  fpeak 
again,  after  fome  little  time  of  filence. 

The  fame  Method  I  have  (hewed  in  four  Parts, 
may  alfo  ferve  you  wherein  the  Parts  be  more  or 
lefs. 


§  13.  Of 
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§  13.  0/Mufic  Cofn^o fed  for  Yoicts. 

THE  ever  renowned  Difcanes,  in  the  beginning 
o£  his  Compendium  of  Mu fie,  infinuates,  that, 
of  all  Sounds,  the  Voice  of  Man  is  moft  grateful  j 
becaufe  it  holds  the  greateft  conformity  with  our 
Spirits.  And  (no  doubt)  it  is  the  befl:  of  Mujtc ; 
if  compofed  and  expreffed  in  Perfeclion. 

More  certain  it  is,  that  of  all  Mufic,  that  ought 
to  have  the  precedence  which  is  defigned  to  fing 
and  found  forth  the  Praife  and  Glory  of  the  incom« 
prehenfible  SOURSE,  SOUL,  ESSENCEy 
and  AUTHOR  of  all  created  Harmony. 

T  o  this  Intent,  Hymns,  Pfalms,  Anthems^  Ver- 
ficUi,  Rejponfaries,  Motets,  &c.  are  kt  and  fung  in 
Mufic\  oi  which  no  Man  is  ignorant  that  hath 
frequented  either  the  Churches  beyond  Sea,  or  the 
Cathedrals  in  ii?2^/^j2^. 

,:    O  F  thefe   forementioned,   fome  are  compofed 
in  Plain  Coumerpint  ;   others  in  Figurate  Defcanty 
with  Points,  Fuges,  Syncopes,  mixtures  of  Difcords^ 
&c.  according  to  what  we  have  Ihewedand  taught  j 
.in  this  prefent  Treatife.  j 

In  this  divine  Uie  and  Application,  Mufic  mayj 
challenge  a  preheminence  above  all  the  other  Ma-j 
thematfcal   Sciences,   as   being   immediately   im- 
ploded in  the  higheit  and  nobieil  OiHce  that  can| 
be  performed  by  Men  or  .Angels. 
'  I<^ HITHER,  in  its  civil  Ufe,   doth  it  feem  infe 
rior  to  riny  of  the  reft,  either  for  Art,  Excellency 
or  Intricacy.  •  . 

Whether  we  confider  it  m  its  Theory  ot  Mathe- 
matick  Part,  which  contemplates  the  Affedrions^ 
Rations,  and  Proportions  of  Sounds,  with  all 
their  nice  and  curious  Concerns. 

OrI 
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Or  in  its  PraBkk  Part  which  defigns,  con- 
trives, and  difpofes  thofe  Sounds  int?  (o  many 
ftrange  and  flupendious  Varieties  ;  and  all  from 
the  confequenee  of  no  more  than  three  Ccmords^ 
and  Tome  intervening  Difcords. 

Or  in  its  JBive,  or  Mechanick  Part,  which 
Midwifes  and  brings  forth  thofe  Sounds  ;  either 
by  the  excellent  Modulation  of  the  Voice,  or  by 
the  exquifite  dexterity  of  the  Hand  upon  fome 
Inftrument  •,  and  thereby  prefents  them  to  our 
Ear  and  Underilanding  ;  making  fuch  ImpreiTion 
upon  our  Minds  and  Spirits,  as  produce  thofe 
ftrange  and  admirable  Eflfeds,  recorded  in  Hillory, 
and  known  by  Experience. 

Any  one  of  which  three  Parts  of  MuJtCy  confi- 
der'd  in  it  felf,  is  a  moft  excellent  Art  or  Science. 
But  this  is  a  Subjed  might  become  a  better 
Orator. 

O  F  Vocal  Mufic  made  for  the  folace  and  civil 
Delight  of  Man,  there  are  many  different  kinds; 
as  namely.  Madrigals,  in  which  Fuges  ana  all  o-' 
ther  Flowers  of  Figurate  Mujic  are  moil  fre^ 
quent. 

O  F  thefe  you  may  fee  many  Setts,  of  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  Parts,  Publifh'd  both  by  EngUfh  snad  Itw 
lian  Authors.  Next  the  Dramatkk  or  Recitative 
Mufic.  Then  CMtifonets,  VilanellaSy  Airs  oj  all  forts ; 
or  what  elfe  Poetry  hath  contributed  to  be  Sec 
and  Sung  in  Mufic.  Laflly,  Canons  and  Catches 
(of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter)  are  common- 
ly fett  to  Words  :  The  firft,  to  fuch  as  be  grave 
and  ferious  :  The  latter,  to  Words  defigned  for 
Mirth  and  Recreation. 


§  X4-  Of 
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§  14.  Of  accomodating  Notes  to  WoRDsi 

WHEN  you  compofe  Mufic  to  Words,  your 
chief  endeavour  muft  be,  that  your  Notes 
do  aptly  exprefs  the  Senfe  and  Humour  of  them. 
If  they  be  Grave  and  Serious,  let  your  Mujii 
be  fuch  alfo  :  If  Light,  Pleafant  or  Lively,  your 
Mu/ic  likewife  muft  be  fuitable  to  them.  Any 
Paffion  of  Love,  Sorrow,  Anguidi,  and  the  like, 
is  aptly  exprefs'd  by  Chromatkk  Notes  and  Bind^ 
ings.  Anger,  Courage,  Revenge,  &c,  require 
a  more  ftrenious  and  ftirring  Movement.  Crud, 
Bitter,  Harfh,  may  be  expreft  with  a  Dtfmd ; 
which  neverthelefs  muft  be  brought  off  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  Cotnpojition.  High,  Above, 
Heaven,  Afcend  ;  as  likewife  their  contraries. 
Low,  Deep,  Down,  Hell,  Defcend,  may  be  ex-^ 
preffed  by  the  Example  of  the  Hand  ;  which 
points  upward  when  we  fpeak  of  the  one,  and 
downward  when  we  mention  the  other  j  the 
contrary  to  which  will  be  abfurd. 

You  muft  alfo  have  a  refpc^.  to  the  Points  of 
your  Words  ;  not  ufing  any  remarkable  Paufe  or 
kefi,  until  the  Words  come  to  a  full  Point  or  Pe- 
riod. >3either  may  any  Refiy  how  ftiort  foever, 
be  interpofed  in  the  middle  of  a  Word  ;  but  a 
Sigh  or  Sib  is  properly  imitated  by  a  Crotchet  or 
Quaver- Re  fi^. 

Lastly,  you  ought  not  to  apply  fever al  Notes 
iior  (indeed)  any  long  Note^  to  a  fhort  Syllable, 
nor^  a  (hort  Nots^  to  a  Syllable  that  is  long. 
Neither  do  I  fancy  the  fetting  of  many  Notes  to 
any  one  Syllable  (though  much  in  falhion  in 
former  times)  but  I  would  have  your  Mujtc  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  Words  may  be  plainly  under- 
ilood* 

S  15.  Of 
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WE  mufl  now  fpeak  a  little  more  of  Mujic 
made  for  Inflruments  j  in  which  Points, 
Fuges,  and  all  other  Figures  of  Defcant  are  in 
no  lefs  (\i  not  in  more)  ufe  than  in  Vocal  Mufic, 

O  F  this  kind,  the  chief  and  moft  excellent  for 
Art  and  Contrivance,  are  Fancies  of  6y  5,  4,  and 
3  Parts,  intended  commonly  for  Viols.  In  this 
fort  of  Mufic  the  Gompofer  (being  not  limited 
♦  to  Words)  doth  imploy  all  his  Art  and  Invention 
fokly  about  the  bringing  in  and  carrying  on  of 
thefe  Fuges,  according  to  the  Order  and  Method- 
formerly  fhewed. 

When  he  has  tried  all  the  feveral  ways  which 
he  thinks  fit  to  be  ufed  therein  5  he  takes  fome 
other  Point,  and  does  the  like  with  it  ;  or  elfe, 
for  variety,  introduces  fome  Chromatick  Notes y  with 
Bindings  and  Intermixtures  of  Difmdi  ;  or,  falls 
into  fome  lighter  Humour  like  a  Madrigal,  or 
what  elfe  his  own  Fancy  fhall  lead  him  to  :  But 
ftill  concluding  with  fomething  which  hath  Art 
and  Excellency  in  it. 

Of  this  fort  you  may  fee  many  Compofition* 
made  heretofore  in  England^  by  Alfonfo  Ferabufco 
CoperariOy  Lupo^  TPbite^  fVardt  Mico^  Dr.  Colman, 
and  many  more  now  deceased.  Alfo  by  Mr.  Jertr 
kins,  Mr.  Lock,  and  divers  other  excellent  Men, 
Dnd:ors,  and  Batchelors  in  Mujtv. 

This  kind  of  Mujjc  (the  more  is  the  pity)  is 
now  much  negleded  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  or 
Auditors  that  underftand  it ;  their  Ears  being 
better  acquiinted  and  more  ddighted  with  light 
and  airy  Miific 

I  a  Ths 
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The  next  in  dignity  after  a  Fancy,  is  a  Pavan  ; 
Afi'hich  fome  derive  from  Padua  in  Italy ;  at  firfl: 
ordained  for  a  grave  and  ftately  manner  of  Dan- 
cing (as  moft  Inftrumental  Mu/tcs  were  in  their 
feveral  Kinds,  Fancies  and  Symphonies  excepted) 
but  nov^  grown  up  to  a  height  of  Compofition, 
made  only  to  delight  the  Ear. 

A  Pavan  {be  it  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  Parts)  both 
commonly  confift  of  three  Strains  j  each  Strain  to 
be  play'd  twice  over.  Now,  as  to  any  piece  of 
M//c  that  conlifts  of  Strains,  take  thefe  follow- 
ing Obfervations. 

All  Mufic  concludes  in  the  Key  of  its  Com- 
pofition ;  which  is  known  by  the  Bafs,  as  hath 
been  fhewn.  This  Key  hath  always  other  Keys 
proper  to  it  for  middle  Clofes  (ke  pag.  ^6,  37.) 
If  youv  Pavan  (or  what  elfe)  be  of  three  Strains  ; 
the  firft  Strain  may  end  in  the  Key  of  the 
Compofition,  as  the  lafl:  doth  ,•  but  the  middle 
Strain  muft  always  end  in  the  Key  of  a  middle 
Clofe. 

Sometimes  the  firfl:  Strain  does  end  in  a  mid- 
dle Clofe  J  and  then  the  middle  Strain  mufl:  end 
in  fome  other  middle  Clofe  ;  for  two  Strains 
following  immediately  one  another,  ought  not 
to  end  in  the  fame  Key.  The  reafon  thereof  is 
obvious  ;  to  wit,  the  ending  ftill  in  the  fame 
Key,  doth  reiterate  the  Air  too  much  ;  and  dif-, 
ferent  endings  produce  more  variety.  Therefore 
when  there  are  but  two  Strains,  let  the  firfl:  end 
in  middle  Clofe,  that  both  Strains  may  not  end 
a  like. 

I  do  confefs  I  have  been  guilty  my  felf  of  this 
particular  Fault  (by  the  Example  of  others)  in 
feme  things  which  I  compofed  long  fince  ;  but  I 
willingly  acknowledge  my  Error,  that  others  may 
^void  it.  ^ 

N  E  X  tI 
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.  Next  in  courfe  after  a  Pavan  follows  a  Gillard, 
confining  fomerimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  of 
three  Strains.  Concerning  their  Endings,  1  re- 
fer you  to  what  was  laft  faid  of  a  Pavan.  This 
(according  to  its  name)  is  of  a  loftly  and  frolick 
Movement.  The  Meafure  of  it  always  a  7rjpla, 
of  three  Minums  to  a  Time.  . 

An  Almane  (fo  called  from  the  Country  whence 
it  came,  as  the  former  from  Gallia)  is  always  fee 
in  Common  'time  like  a  Pa'van  ;  but  of  a  quicker 
and  more  airy  Movement.  It  commonly  hath 
but  two  Strains,  and  therefore  the  firft  ought  to 
end  in  a  middle  Key. 

In  thefe,  and  other  airy  Miifics  of  Strains, 
which  now  pafs  under  the  common  name  of  Airs, 
you  will  often  hear  fome  touches  of  Points  or  Fu- 
ges ;  but  not  infifled  upon,  or  continued,  as  in 
Fancy  Mufic. 

I  need  not  enlarge  my  Difcourfe  to  things  fo 
common  in  each  ones  Ears,  as  Corants,  Sarabands, 
JiggSy  Country- Dancesy  &c.  of  which  forts,  I  have 
known  fome,  who  by  a  natural  aptnefs  and  ac- 
cuibmed  hearing  of  them  would  make  fuch  like 
(being  untaught)  though  they  had  not  fo  much 
skill  in  Mufic  as  to  Prick  them  down  in  Notes, 

Seeing  this  Compendium  cannot  contain  Ex- 
amples of  all  thefe  which  I  give  you  account  of, 
I  would  advife  you  to  procure  fome  of  fuch  kinds 
as  you  moll  affed ;  and  Prick  them  down  in  Score, 
one  Part  under  another,  as  the  Examples  are  fet 
in  this  Book  j  that  they  may  ferve  you  as  a  Pattern 
imitate. 

But  let  them  be  of  fome  of  the  beft  efleemed 
Compofers  in  that  kind  of  Mufic. 

I  3  Yotf 
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You  need  not  feek  Outlandidi  Authors,  efpe- 
cially  for  Inftrumental  Mujtc ;  no  Nation  (in  my 
Opinion)  being  equal  to  the  Englijh  m  that  way; 
as  well  for  their  excellent,  as  their  various  and 
numerous  Conforts,  of  5,  4  5,  and  6  Parts,  made 
properly  for  Inftruments,  of  all  which  (as  I  faid) 
Fancies  are  the  chief. 
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The  Fifth  PART. 

Teaching  the  Contrivance  of  Canon. 

■  •—■''•  I- '  -  •  •  -  ■  ,1  11^ 

§  I .  Concerning  Canon. 

ACanm  is  a  'Puge^  fo  bound  up,  or  reftrain- 
ed,  that  the  following  Part  or  Parts  muit 
precifely  repeat  the  fame  Notes ^  with  the 
fame  degrees  rifingor  falling,  which  were 
expreffed  by  the  leading  Part  \  and  becaufe  it  is 
tied  to  fo  flri<9:  a  Rule,  it  is  therefore  call'd  a  Canon, 
Divers  of  our  Country  Men  have  been  excellent 
in  this  kind  o£  Mufic ;  but  none  (that  I  meet  with) 
have  publifh'd  any  Inftru(5i:ions  for  making  a  Canon* 
Mr.  Elway  Bevin  profeffes  fair,  in  the  Title  Page 
of  his  Book  i  and  gives'^is  many  Examples  of  ex- 
cellent and  intricate  Oinons  of  divers  forts ;  but  not 
one  Word  of  Inftru(5tion  how  to  make  fuch  like. 

I  4  Mr.. 
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Mr.  Morley  in  his  IntroduBion  to  Mufic,  pig.  iji. 
Says  thus  {A  Canon  may  he  made  in  any  difiance  com- 
prehended  li^ithtn  the  reach  of  the  Voice,  as  the  3,  5,  5, 
7,  83  ^,  10,  II,  12,  or  other  ^  but  fur  the  Compojition  of 
Canons,  no  general  Rule  can  he  given,  as  that  which 
is  performed  by  plain  fight,  wherefore  1  will  refer  it  to 
your  own  Study,  to  find  out  fuch  Points  as  you  Jhall 
think  fictefl  to  be  followed,  and  to  frame  and  make  them 
fit  for  your  Canon. 

If,  as  Mr.  Morley  fays,  no  general  Rule  can  be 
given,  our  bufmefs  muft  be  to  try  what  helps  we 
can  afford  a  Learner  towards  the  making  of  a 
Camn,  ^  1  am  z\\t  more  inclined  to  offer  unto  you 
this  Jictle  ElTay  upon  it,  becaufe  the  Exercife 
thereof  will  much  enable  you  in  all  other  kinds  of 
Ccmprjiticn  j  efpecij^lly  where  any  thing  of  ^uge  is 
concerned,  of  which,  it  is  the  Principal.  And  I 
will  direct  you  in  the  fame  Method  which  I  did 
before,  in  contriving  a  fingle  Fuge -,  that  is  firfl, 
to  fee  down  your  material  Notes  ^  and  then  to  ac- 
comodate your  ether  Defcant  to  thofe  Notes, 

§2.  Canon  cf  Two  Parts. 

TT|^7E  will,  fcr  more  eafe,  begin  with  two  Parts; 
V  %  and  I  will  take  the  firft  two  Semibreves  of 
a  former  Fuge  ;  to  let  you  fee  the  way  and  man- 
ner ot  it.  The  Camn  fliall  be  fet  in  a  $th  above, 
and  then  your  iirft  Notes  will  ftand  thus : 

^  By  $th,  6thy  jth,  8cc. 

»__»=> ZZlZZtZIQZZ©":!     above  or  below  is  under- 

flood  the  difiance  of  the 
Key  betwixt  the  begin- 
ning Notes  of  either 
Part. 
Having  fet  down  your 
beginning  Notes,  your  next  bulinefs  is,   to  fill  up 
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that  vacant  fpace  in  the  fecond  Bar,  with  what 
Defcant  you  pleafe  j  which  may  be  done  in  this 
manner. 

Now,  feeing  that  this 
following  Part  mult  al- 
fo  fing  the  fame  Notes 
in  a  '^th  above  \  it  ne- 
ceflarily  follows,  that 
you  muft  transfer  the 
faid  new  Nutes^  to  the 
new  Defcant  to  Them 
alfo  i,  and  in  this  manner  you  are  to  proceed 
from  Bar  to  Bar ;  flill  applying  new  Defcant  to 
the  laft  removed  Notes. 

In  this  manner  you  may  continue  Two  Parts 
in  One,  to  what  length  you  pleafe.  A  fhort  Ex- 
ample may  fufEce  to  let  you  fee  the  way  of  it. 


upper  Part,   and  apply 


EXAMPLE, 


fPPiP 
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Take  Notice,  that  the  Camn  ends  where  you 
fee  the  little  Arches  over  either  Part.  The  reft 
is  only  to  make  up  the  Conclufion,  as  we  com- 
monly do;  unlefs  we  dcdgn  the  Parts  to  begin 
over  again,  and  fa  to  go  round  without  a  Con- 
clufion. 

I N  the  foregoing  Example,  the  following  Part 
c??me  in  above  the  other  Part ;  we  will  now  take 
a  View  of  it  coming  in  under  the  leading  Part, 
and  alter  a  Semibreve  Reft,  The  Method  is  the 
fame ;  only  in  this,  we  muft  remove  the  new 
added  Defcant  downwards,  as  before  we  carried 
it  up w aid  5  flill  making  new  Defcant  to  the  lafl: 
removed  Notes, 


E  X  J  MT  L  E. 
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Whether  your  following  Part  comes  in  after 
a  Semibreve  or  Mnum  Refty  more  or  lefs,  the  me- 
thod is  the  fame  ;  as  you  may  fee  in  this  next 
following ;  in  which,  the  lower  Part  comes  in  af- 
^er  a  Mimm  Reft, 
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Neither,  is  there  any  more  diiHculty  in  fet- 
ting  your  Camn  a  7^^,  pth,  or  any  other  diftance 
either  above  or  below,  than  in  thofe  which  I 
have  already  (hewed  ;  as  you  may  fee  by  the  next 
following  fett  in  a  ^tb  above. 

E  X  J  M  P  L  E. 

/> — ^  ^^ 


This,  I  fuppofe  is  fufficient  to  let  you  fee, 
with  how  much  eafe  (being  a  little  exercifed  in, 
it)  Two  Parts  ia  one  may  be  carried  on,  to  what 
length  or  ftiortnefs  you  pleafe. 

§  3.  Ca- 
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§  3.  Canon  of  Three  Parts. 

WE  will  now  make  trial  of  Three  Parts  in 
One,  carried  on  by  the  fame  Method.  In 
which  the  Notes  of  the  leading  Part  muft  be  re- 
moved upward  or  downward,  according  as  the 
following  Parts  come  in,  either  above  or  below 
the  leading  Part. 

I  will  nrft  fet  down  the  beginning  Notes  of 
each  Part,  as  I  formerly  did 
of  a  fingle  Fuge,    that  you 
may   fee  the  firft  Platform 
thereof,   thus  : 

That  being  done  ;  the 
firft  bufinefs  is,  to  fill  up  the 
fecond  Bar  of  the  leading 
Part,  with  fome  Note  or 
Notes  which  may  agree  with 
that  Part  which  came  in 
next  after  it,  and  add  the  faid  Note  or  Notes  to 
each  of  the  other  Parts  in  this  manner: 

Thin  fill  up  the  third 
Bar  of  the  leading  Part 
with  fome  Note  or  Notes 
which   may   agree   with 

both    the    other    Parts ;     _    _ 

fiill  adding  the  faid  Note    ^IziIzHt:: 

cr    Notes    to    the    other     ^ 

Parts.      And    thus    you     3"C""Zt'jd jiirgzlli: 

are  to  do  from   Bar  to    £""^zfj^_  ""ZIZ  ""* 

Bar.  — " — \ 1- P- 
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But  if  you  perceive  that  your  following  Parts 
begin  to  run  counter  one  upon  another  by  thefe' 
additional  Notes-,  you  muft  then  try  fome  other' 
way  5  either  by  putting  in  a  Reft,  or  by  alter-- 

ing 
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ing  the  Courfe  or  Notes  of  the  leading  Part ;  and 
and  in  this  particular  it  is  (as  Mr.  Morley  faid) 
that  Canon  is  performed  by  plain  fight. 

Example  of  T^hree  Parts  in  One. 


I F  you  would  have  your  Canon  to  go  round ; 
the  Conclufion  muft  be  omitted  ;  and  each  Part 
muft  begin  again,  when  it  comes  to  the  Noti 
which  is  marked  with  a  little  Arch  over  it, 
where  the  Canon  ends  :  And  the  Refts  which 
are  fet  at  the  beginning,  before  the  following 
Parts  ;  muft  be  left  out  ;  and  then  the  ufual  way 
of  Pricking  it  down,  is  only  the  leading  Part, 
fet  alone  '-,  with  Marks  direding  where  the  other 
Parts  come  in,  as  follows  : 

^  Canon  in  the  ^th  hlow,   and  Jourth  akve. 


Hear  me    O   Lord,      and  let    my    Cry   come      to   thee. 


§4.0/ 
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§4.  0/ Canon  iu  Unison* 

TH  E  fame  Method  might  ferve  for  a  Canon  in 
Vnifon  :  That  is  to  (ay,  The  leading  Part 
muft  be  accomodated  to  the  following  Part,  when 
it  comes  in  ;  mid  to  both  Parts  when  they  found 
together. 

But  I  will  gire  you  a  nearer  Notion  of  it : 
In  reference  whereto,  you  may  confider,  that 
feeing  each  Part  doth  begin  in  the  fame  Tone, 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  foregoing  Parts 
mufl  move  into  the  Concords  of  the  faid  Tone  5 
either  Afcending  or  Defcending  j  and  by  this 
means  the  Sound  of  the  fame  Tone  will  be  conti- 
nued fo  long  as  the  Parts  move  in  the  Concords 
of  that  Key. 

As  for  E  XAMP  L  E. 


B  y  tiiis  you  fee  what  Concords  your  Canon 
muft  move  into ;  your  care  being  no  more  than 
to  avoid  the  Confeaition  of  PerjcBs  of  the  fame 
liindj  and  to  difpofe  your  Parts  (fo  much  as  you 
can)  into  different  Concords. 


EX' 
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Example  0/  C  a  n  o  N  in  Unison. 


§  5*  0/ Syncopated  or  Driving  Canok* 

/■/ 

THERE  is  another  fort  of  Canon  in  Unifon, 
in  which  the  following  Parts  come  in  upon 
s,. Crotchety  or  upon  a  Mimm  R&fty  one  after  ano- 
tiier ;  and  this  kind  of  Canon  may  be  applied  to 
any  Ground  of  Plain  Song,  confiiling  of  Semi^ 
hrevesy  or  of  Breves^  if  you  double  the  length  of 
the  Defcant  NoteSy 

I  will  firft  (hew  the  way  of  it  upon  Semihreves^ 
moving  by  Degrees. 
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The  Figures  (hew  the  Concords  of  the  lead- 
ing Part  to  the  Ground  both  Afcending  and 
Defcending.  If  the  Ground  confift  of  Breves^ 
the  length  of  the  Defcant  Notes  muft  be  dou- 
bled. And  this  I  think  may  fufiice,  to  let  you 
fee  the  order  of  your  Defcant,  in  thofe  Places 
where  the  Ground  of  Plain  Song  ftiall  rife  or  fall 
by  Degrees. 

I  will  now  let  you  fee  how  to  order  your  De- 
fcanr^  when  the  Ground  fhall  move  by  Leaps. 

In  which  the  movement  of  your  Defcant  muft 
be  from    3^  to   3  J,  and  your  leading  Part  muft. 
alfo  meet  each  Note  of  the  Ground  in  a  3^   both' 
which  are  eafily  effeded,    as  you  may  fee  by  th( 
following  Inftances. 
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3 


3 


Or  thus. 


n\ 


Also  you-  have  liberty  to  break  a  Minum  into  , 
two  Crotchets,  and  to  fet  one  of  them  in  an  OBave  < 
above  or  below,  when  there  fhall  be  Occafion  for  it. 

You  (hall  now  fee  the  former  Degrees  and 
thefe  Leaps,  mixed  one  with  another  in  this  fol- 
lowing Example, 


A  ^.  Canon  in  Unison  to  a  Ground. 
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Here  you  fee  the  leading  Part  ftjH  beginning 
upon  a  3i  to  each  Note  of  the  Ground  :  Alfo  a 
6th  and  ph  following  after  the  ^d,  to  meet  the 
next  Note  of  the  Bafs  when  it  rifes  one  Degree  ; 
according  to  what  was  (hewed  in  the  Example  of 
Pegrecs. 

I  will  now  fet  down  this  Canon  in  plain  NoteSy 
that  you  may  better  perceive,  both  the  Syticopa- 
tjoii,  and  alfo  how  the  Parts  move  from  3^  to  3^, 
excepting  where  the  Bafs  removes  but  one  Degree  ; 
in  which  places  they  make  a  Leap  to  a  ^th.  Alfo 
you  may  obferve,  in  the  leading  Part  (and  like- 
wife  thofe  that  follow)  two  Places,  where  a  Mi- 
num  is  broken  into  two  Crotchets,  and  one  of  them 
fet  an  OEiave  lower,  for  better  carrying  on  the  Air 
of  the  Defcant,  and  keeping  the  Parts  within  due 
Compafs. 


EXAMPLE, 
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VV  E  will  try  one  Example  more  in  this  w-ay, 
upon  longer  Notes  of  ihe  Ground ;  the  Defcanc 
^ot^es  being  made  proportionate  thereto. 
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In  thefe  Syncopated  Canons  you  may  obferve, 
that  two  of  the  Parts  do  move  up  and  down  in 
an  even  Meafure  5  and  the  other  Part  (by  reafon 
of  its  coming  in  upon  an  odd  Refl)  doth  drive  or 
break  in  betwixt  thera. 

K  a  After 
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After  the  fame  manner  of  Syncopation  or  dri- 
ving, Camm  may  be  made  (though  not  upon  a 
Ground)  the  Par^s  being  fer  a  4?/;,  'yth  or  %th  one 
from  another  i  as  you  may  fee  by  thefe  two  fol- 
lowing, made  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Matthew  Lock, 
Compofer  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majelly. 

A  5.  Canon  in  the  8th  and  4th  helm, 

E:||||||i|||i|| 

A  2,  Canon  in  the  5th  heloWy  and  4th  above. 
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The  Rule  or  Method  of  which  is  this;  that  the 
Parts  (whether  Afcending  or  Defcending)  proceed 
$rom  3^  to  3 J,  like  the  former  two  Canons  in  Vni" 
foiz :  And  break  off  to  a  4?/?  the  contrary  way,  to 
keep  the  Canon  in  due  decorum;  which  otherwife, 
would  Afcend  or  Defcend  beyond  due  Hmits. 

Th  e 
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The  poficion  of  the  Parts,  is  according  to  the 
Harmonical  Divifion  of  an  OElave^  which  hath  its 
'yth  m  the  lower  Place.  The  Driving  Part  is  the 
Suh'OBa^e  ^  as  you  may  perceive  in  their  Exam- 
ples. 

§  6.  0/ Canon  a  Note  Higher  or  Lower* 

CANON  a  Note  Higher,  is  when  each  Pare 
comes  m  a  Tone  or  Note  above  another  ^  as 
you  may  fee  in  this  next  following  5  made  by  the 
forenamed  Mr.  Mau  Lock  (to  whom  I  do  acknow- 
ledge my  felf  much  obliged,  both  for  his  Suggefti- 
ens  and  AfTiftance  in  this  Treatife)  This  de* 
pends  upon  fight ;  and  therefore  no  Rule  to  be 
given  ;  excepting  the  helps  formerly  mentioned. 


cr 


Canon  a  Note  Higher, 
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Canon  a  Note  Lower,  is  when  the  Parts  come 
in  a  Tone  or  Note  under  each  other  5  as  you  may 
fee  by  the  next  following ;  made  by  our  £rO:  pro- 
pofed  Method  i  with  fome  little  reference  to 
fight. 


K 
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Which  may  be  Prickc  in  one  fingle  Parr,  and 
Hiarked  in  manner  as  follows  : 


A  3.  Canon  a  Note  Lower, 
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^"D'^f'^'^'II  Where  Note,  that  the  fol- 
g5-~pCfczip:i|  lowing  Parts  come  in,  as  they 
g--4— K  -4*  i^^j^^  jj^  backward  order,  be- 
hind the  leading  Part  :  And  this  is  the  beft  way 
of  marking  a  Canon  i  efpecially,  when  the  fol- 
lowing Parts  come  in  upon  feveral  Keys  5   which 

may 
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may  be  known  by  the  feveral  Cliffs,  which  de- 
note thofe  Keys,  and  do  alfo  fliew  the  compafs 
of  the  Canon, 

§  7.  OF  Canon  Rifmg  or  Falling  a  Note. 

THERE  \s  another  fort  of  Camn  which  Rifes 
or  Falls  a  Note  each  time  it  is  repeated ; 
and  may  be  Compofed  by  our  firfl  Method  j  only 
you  muft  contrive  it  fo,  that  it  may  end  aptly  for 
that  purpofe. 

EX  A  MT  LE. 
Canon  Rifing  a  Note  each  Repetition. 

Canon  Falling  a  Note  each  Repetition, 

z:E:fcEl:EE:Et:^^ 
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§  8.  Of  Retrograde  Canon,  or  Canon 
Rede  &  Retro. 

SOME  Canons  are  made  to  be  Sung  ReBe  &  Re- 
tro (as  they  phrafe  it)  that  is.  Forward  and 
Backward  ;  or  one  Part  Forward  and  another  Back- 

K  4  ward 
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ward.  Whiph  may' feem  a  great  Mvflery,  and  a 
bufinefs  of  much  Intricacy,  before  one  know  the 
way  of  doing  it ;  but  that  being  known,  it  is  the 
eafieft  of  all  forts  of  Canons.  This  which  follows 
(hall  ferve  for  an  Example  of  it. 


Canon  Re(5le  &  Retro, 


jt. 
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Reverted  thus. 
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Either  of  thefe  alone,  is  a  Canon  of  two  Parts; 
one  Part  finging  forward  ;  the  other  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  finging  the  Notes  backward. 
The  Compofition  whereof  is  no  more  than  this 
which  follows. 

Only  the  end  of 
one  Part  is  joined  to 
the  end  of  the  other 
in  a  retrograde  Form  ; 
as   upon  examination 
you  will  eafily  find  ; 
if  you  look  back  up- 
on the  ftroke  which  you  fee  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  either.     And  after  the  fame  manner  you 
may  add  more  Parts  to  them  if  you  pleafe. 

There  Js  another  way  of  Compofing  Mufic 
to  be  play'd  or  fuog  forward  and  backward  (much 
to  the  fame  effed)  which  is,  by  making  the  Parts 
double,  as  moTjehles,  two  Bajfes,  &c.  as  you  fee 
iiere  following.    ' 


^ 
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Here  you  have  two  Ti-ehles  and  two  Baffes ; 
which,  as  they  now  ftand,  may  be  played  or  fung 
as  well  backward  as  forward,  and  will  refemble 
a  Leflfon  of  two  Strains ;  the  firft  forward  ;  and 
the  fecond  Strain  backward  ;  as  upon  trial  you 
will  perceive.  But  if  you  would  have  one  Part 
to  be  fung  backward  whilil  the  other  fing  for- 
ward ;  you  muft  then  turn  one  of  the  "frehles,  and 
likewife  one  of  the  Bajfes,  the  contrary  way  ;  and 
joyn  them  together,  fo,  that  their  two  ends  may 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  LeiTon  ;  as  you  fee  in 
the  following  Example  ;  and  then  the  Harmony 
will  be  right,  whether  you  (ing  them  backward 
or  forward  ;  or  one  Part  forward  and  the  other 
Part  backward.  Likewife,  two  may  fmg  the  Tre- 
ble i  one  forward,  the  other  backward  ;  and  o- 
ther  Two,  the  Bafs  in  like  manner  •,  and  then  it 
is  a  Camn  of  four  Parts  in  two. 

,  E  X- 
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I N  like  manner  you  may  compofe  fix  Parts  in 
three  ;  or  eight  Parts  in  four,  by  adding  two 
AltSy  or  two  'Tenors,  or  both  ;  and  then  joining 
their  ends  together,  as  we  did  thefe  Trebles  and 
Bajfes, 

B  Y  this  which  hath  been  fhewed,  I  fuppofe 
you  fee  the  way  of  Retrograde  Defcant.  Bur  I 
rnuO:  advertife  you,  not  to  fet  any  Notes  with 
Pricks  after  them,  in  this  way  of  ReEie  &  Retro  ; 
becaiife  the  Pricks  in  the  Retro  will  fland  on  the 
wrong  (ide  of  the  Notes.  Alfo,  you  muft  be  wary 
how  you  ufe  Difcords  therein  ;  lefl,  in  the  Re- 
niert  or  Retro  they  hit  upon  the  beginning  inflead 
of  the  latter  Part  of  the  Note. 

§  9'  Of  Double  Descant. 

IT  is  called  Double  Defcant  when  the  Parts  are 
fo  conerived,  that  the  Treble  may  be  made  the 
Bafs,  and  the  Bafs  the  Treble  1  will  give  you  an 
Example  of  it  in  Cannon  \  per  Arfm&^thefin,  that 
(for  brevity)  I  may  comprife  both  under  one ;  as 
in  the  Example  next  following. 


Don- 
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Dotihk  Descant  on  Canon  per  Arfin  &  Thcfin.' 


This  may  feem 
a  difficult  bufinefs 
to  one  that  is  not 
very  ready  in  his 
fight,  .but  I  fhall 
render  it  as  plain 
and  eafie  as  I  did 
the  firfl  Examples  of  two  Parts  in  one  ;  for  it 
may  be  performed  by  the  fame  Method.  Only 
in  this,  you  mult  invert  the  Notes  as  you  place 
them  in  the  following  Part  ;  accomodating  your 
New  Defcant  (Bar  after  Bar)  to  the  Notes  fo  in- 
verted ;  as  you  may  eafily  perceive  by  this  In- 
ftance  of  its  beginning. 


BuTlmuftgive 
you  one  Caveat ; 
which  is,  that  you 
muft  not  ufe  any 
'yths  in  this  kind 
of  Double  Def- 
cant, unlefs  in  Paf- 
fage  or  Binding  like  a  Difcord  5  becaufe,  when 
you  change  the  Parts,  making  That  the  l^rehk 
which  before  was  the  Bafs  (which  is  called  the 
Replyj  thofe  5^^j  will  be  changed  into  ^ths, 

I   7'he 
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The^  Canon  begun  in  U^/z/c//^  ;  which,  in  the 
Reply,  is  changed  into  an  ^th  :  But  the  fame  Me- 
thod ferves  in  what  diftance  foever  it  be  fee. 

^  10.  Of  Canon  to  a  Tlain  Song  frofofed. 

I  Shewed  you  formerly  how  to  Compofe  a  Ca- 
non^ in  Unifon  to  any  Ground  of  Plain  Song 
confining  of  Seinihyenjes  or  Breues  ;  and  gave  you 
Rules  for  it.  But  this  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak 
of,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  Rule  (that  I  know) 
as  depending  raeerly  upon  fight ;  and  therefore  ail 
we  can  do,  is  only  to  give  you  what  help  or  af- 
fiftance  we  are  able,  towards  the  effecting  of  it. 

VV^E  will  take  (for  Inflance)  one  of  Mr.  Elway 
Bevm\  not  to  be  named  without  due  praife  for 
his  excellent  Book  of  C^wowj,  Printed  16^1^  where 
you  have  Examples  of  Gz«o/2i  upon  the  iame  Plain 
Song  in  all  the  diftances  contained  in  an  OBave  j 
ot  which  this  is  one. 

Now* 
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Now,  as  to  the  Contrivance.  Firft,  you  are  to 
condder,  what  Notes  will  ferve  your  prefent  put- 
pofe  for  the  leading  Part,  and  aifo  futeyour  td- 
lowing  Part  in  reference  to  the  next  Note  of  the 
Plain  Song.  When  you  have  found  out  Notes  that 
will  fit  both  thefe  Occafions,  Prickj:hem  down, 
and  then  your  beginning 
will  fland  in  this  manner. 

Then  you  are  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  Bar  of  the  lead- 
ing Part,  with  fuch  Notes 
as  may  alfo  ferve  the  fol- 
lowing Part  in  reference  to' 
the  next  fucceeding  Note 
of  the  Plain  Song  ;  thus. 
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And  in  this  mrrh- 
ner  you  are  to  pror 
ceed,  from  Bar  to  Bar ; 
ftill  filling  the  empty 
Bar  of  the  leading 
Part,  with  fuch  Notes 
as  may  agree,  both 
with  the  prefent  Note 
of  the  Plain  Song,  and 
ferve 
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ferve  the  following  Part  for  the  next  Note  of  th* 
Plain  Song  alfo. 

The  fame  Method  is  to  be  obferved  though 
the  Plain  Song  be  placed  betwixt,  or  above  the 
other  Parts.  As  alfo,  whether  your  Canon  be  fet 
in  a  4?^,  6thy  qth  ^thy  or  any  other  diftance  ei- 
ther above  or  below ;  as  you  may  fee  by  thefe  two 
following  Examples: 

Canon  in  the  1 3  th  hehin. 
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Canon  in  the  pth  ahve. 
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§  II.  0/ Catch  or  PvOund. 

IMufl  not  omit  another  fort  of  Canon ^  m  more 
requeft  and  common  ufe  (though  of  lefs  dig* 
nity)  than  all  thofe  which  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  chat  is,  a  Catch  or  Round  :  Some  call  it  a  Ca- 
non in  Unifon ;  or  a  Canon  confiding  of  Periods. 
The  Contrivance  whereof  is  not  intricate  ^  far,  if 
you  compofe  any  fhort  Strain,  of  three  or  four 
Parts,  fetting  them  all  within  the  ordinary  com- 
pafs  of  a  Voice  5  and  then  place  one  Part  at  the 
end  of  another,  in  what  order  you  pleafe,  fo  as 
they  may  aptly  make  one  continued  Tune  j  you 
have  finiflied  a  Catch  : 
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Here  you  have  the  Parts  as  they  are  Conipo- 
fed  i  and  next  you  fhall  have  them  Tet  one  at  ths 
end  of  another,  with  a  Mark  direding  where  ths 
following  Parts  are  to  comq  in  ,  as  you  fee  in  this 
following  Example. 
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Having  gi^en  you  thefe  Lights  and  Inftrudi- 
ons  for  the  Contrivance  of  Camn^  which  is  the 
jaft^nd  (efleemed)  the  intricateft  Part  of  Compo- 
iition  ^  I  muft  refer  the  Exercife  of  it,  to  your 
own  Study  and  Induflry.     ' 

And  now  1  have  delivered  (though  in  brief)  all 
fuch  Inftrudicns  as  I  thought  chiefly  neceffary 
for  your  Learning  of  Praclkal  Muftc.  But  it  refts 
on  your  Part  to  put  them  in  Pradice  5  without 
which,  nothing  can  be  effeded.  For,  by  Singing 
a  Man  is  made  a  Singer  5  and  by  Compofing  he 
becomes  a  Compofer.  'Tis  Practice  that  brings 
Experience  i  and  Experience  begets  that  Know- 
ledge which  improves  all  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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